SPHCIAL NOVICE. 

BReTHREN oF THE CLERGY AND OF THE Larry are earnestly requested to inquire concerning 
WILLs admitted to probate in their several parishes, in all cases where they have reason to suppose 
that property has been left by legacy or bequest to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and to communicate the facts without delay to the Secretaries. 

‘ Information has recently been received at these Rooms, through parties from whom we had no 
right to look for it—that Wills, admitted to probate four or five years ago ina single County in this 
State, provide for legacies to the amount of Six Thousand Dollars, concerning witch no previous 
advice had come to hand. ‘ 

Mission Rooms, 22 AND 23 Brie House, 

April, 1870. f 


Domestic Missions 


Protestant Episcopal Chureh. 


APRIL, 1871. 


GOOD WORDS FROM A YOUNG DIOCESE. 


To the Rev. the Clergy and the Vestries of the Diocese of Long Island: 
Dear Breruren 1n Curisr anp His Cuurcu: 


At the last Annual Meeting of the General Board of Missions in Octo- 
ber, after full and glowing discussion, it was resolved as follows : 

“That the Bishops of our several Dioceses be respectfully asked to call 
the attention of their Clergy to the necessity of arousing the parishes 
to amore generous support of our Domestic and Foreign Missions, and 
to invite the co-operation of the members of the Board of Missions for 
their respective Dioceses in the work of diffusing information, and 
awakening a livelier interest.” 

Under this inspiration and authority, the Bishop of Long Island has 
called together such members of the Board as are resident in his Diocese. 
After full and free interchange of views, we beg leave to address you as 
follows: praying Gop to increase more and more our mutual willingness 
and determination to “strive together for the faith of the Gospel.” 

The degree of intelligent interest in the great work of Missions which 
Curisr has committed to His Church, may be measurably judged by the 
habitual offering for its advancement. The amount of such offerings and 
also the agency through which they are sent, though by no means unim- 

‘portant considerations, are not perhaps such tests of the existence of an 
interest as is the prior question,—whether there are any offerings at all? 
In order to understand our position as a Diocese in reference to this mat- 
ter, we have gotten the following facts from the proper authorities, and 
ask your attention to them. 

There are 76 parishes and Mission stations in the Diocese, according to 
the official record in the last Convention Journal. So far as appears from 
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the books of the General Board of Missions, as represented by its Domestic, 
Foreign, and Freedmen’s Committees,—from the books of the American 
Church Missionary Society, and from those of our own Diocesan Mission- 
ary Committee (all noted from Oct. 1, 1869 to Oct. 1, 1870), there were 
29 parishes or Mission stations that contributed nothing, to either General 
or Diocesan Missions. There were 11 that gave to Diocesan Missions, but 
nothing to general. There were 5 that gave to some department or de- 
partments of the General work, but nothing to Diocesan, There were 
19 that gave to one department only, 14 to two, and 5 to three or more 
departments of the General work. There were 3 that gave both to 
Diocesan Missions, and also to each of the three departments of the Gen- 
eral work, as authorized by the Church in her highest Councils, and 
carried on by the Board of Missions. Among those not contributing 
are found some of the strong as well as the feeble churches; and of con- 
tributions credited to parishes, it not infrequently appears that they were 
the offerings of individuals or the contents of little “Missionary Boxes” 
of children, and not the result of combined parochial effort. 

Now we cannot forbear asking you, dear Brethren of the Clergy, and 
you also, representative men of the Laity, whether this is such an exhibit 
as the Church in this Diocese ought to make in the way of duty, devotion, 
example, and probable achievements for Curisr? As to Dioeesan Mis- 
sions, we can hardly conceive of any extra-parochial cause that can law- 
fully crowd it out of notice and regard; but especial advocacy of this 
branch of the work is not within our present commission. These things 
without doubt ought we to do, and yet not leave the other undone. The 
Missionary work of the Church, whether General or Diocesan, is committed 
to every congregation of believers,—nay, to every individual who has 
been baptized in the name of Curist. The feeblest parish, nay Mis- 
sion station, in the Diocese, has a right to know how truly the Church, as 
the holder of the Great Charter,“ Go ye into all the world,” is endeavoring 
to fulfill its trust by preaching the Gospel—whether through the agency 
of Diocesan, or Domestic, or Foreign, or Freedmen’s Missions—to the 
proud and venturesome civilization of this land, to its ignorant and super- 
stitious barbarism among Africans or Indians, and to the heathen in “the 
uttermost parts of the earth.” The feeblest company of the faithful have 
a right to the opportunity to make an offering,—perhaps little in bulk, but 
lofty in consecration and winged by prayer—for every one of the noble 


undertakings of the Church whose loyal and loving children they are. | 


They have a right to the blessing that comes upon the soul that devoutly 
watereth in any portion of Gov’s great work-field. And we are bold to 
say that the Church has a right to expect, and does expect, of every 
Minister and intelligent Layman, that Curist’s own cause shall find no 
half-heartedness, timidity, or indolence in such as they; but rather an 
outspoken interest, courage, and earnestness that shall out-run and master 
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the very common-place, and yet very influential utterances of a half-scep- 
tical and all-selfish public opinion. 

We therefore plead with you, dear Brethren, for a renewal, both in 
methods and zeal, of Missionary interest. We respectfully ask you to see 
if it be not possible to plan immediately for a collection during the year 
(ending October 1st, 1871,) in behalf of each of the three departments of 
the Board which we represent ; and to plan also for the systematic instruc- 
tion which will go very far toward making all contributions, whether great 
or small, offerings consecrated by knowledge, love and prayer, and pecu- 
liarly acceptable to Him who asks from us a “reasonable service.” We 
respectfully solicit from you, early information as to whether your parish 
or station can be expected to remember, and if so when—the several 
causes of the Missionary Board which we have the honor to represent. 
If it should seem to any one of our Clerical Brethren that efficient help 
could be rendered to them in such public services or meetings of a Miss- 
ionary character as their wisdom may devise, by any of the Clerical signers 
of this circular, they are hereby respectfully informed, that, so far as may 
be consistent with pastoral and other engagements, the resident Clerical 
members of the Board will gladly co-operate with their Brethren in 
their zealous efforts to promote the glory of Gov and the good of His 


Church. 
A. N. LITTLEJOON, Bishop of Long Island. 


R. B. Vaw Kuiexcr, J. CARPENTER SMITH, 

J. A. Pappocx, Wm. Moors, 

C. W. Homer, Cuarizs H. Hatt, 

Ricw’p B. Duane, Berns. H. Pappocr. 
Clerical Members of the Board of Missions. 

Wm. Motiziean, Guo. A. Jarvis, 

AuEx. V. Brake, Epwarp Topp, 

Henry E. Prerrepont, Wx. P. Crypz, 

J. W. GREENE, Wm. C. SuELponN, 


Ava. E. Masrerrs. 
Lay Members of the Board of Missions. 


Commirrre Room; Grace Cuurcu, Brooxiyn Hzicuts, 
January 23, 1871. 


WORDS FROM MALNE. 
Suzrman, Aroosroox County, Maine, Jan. 23, 1871. 


Rev. ann Dear Sir: I send you, with this letter, my first Quarterly 
Report of the Stations under my charge, which may possibly need some 


explanation. | . 
I took charge of this Mission last October, at a time when it was very 


difficult getting from place to place, on account of the unusually bad con- 
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dition of the roads. Early in November the first snow came—about two 
feet on a level—and then the roads were blockaded for some time. 


There is so little travel on the roads, that, during the Winter, there is 
only one narrow track, with a ridge rising between the sleigh-runners. 
This makes it unpleasant in turning out, as I found to my sorrow a short 
time ago, when coming home from Fort Fairfield; for, in passing another 
team, my horse got out of the track, and in wallowing about in the deep 
snow, broke both shafts of my sleigh, compelling me to spend the night 
at a farm-house, to occupy a cold bed in a cold room, with short and 
scant bedding, and the mercury 20 degrees below zero! 


Owing to this peculiarity of the roads, and their liability to be filled 
with snow, and the track obliterated, whenever the wind blows from gusty 
old Katahdin, it is sometimes impossible to drive from one station to 
another, in season to meet an appointment. This will account for the 
comparatively small number of Services I have been able to hold. 


In addition to these Services, I have had ‘‘singing-school” (as they 
call it here) in Sherman, East Ridge and Patten: at which latter place 
(which is quite a village) I intend commencing Services when I have a 
choir sufficiently trained in singing. 

My residence is Sherman, which, of the five stations reported, is the 
nearest to a railroad, and is a central point. Here, there are about thirty 
families, favorably disposed to the Church, which will contribute accord- 
ing to their ability towards building a church, and maintaining its Ser- 
vices. They know very little about the Church, and its Services are a 
novelty to them. 


At Sherman Centre, East Ridge, Island Falls, and Happy Corners, 
there had never been a Church Service held until I went there. 

We hope to commence a Church building here in the Spring ; and Iam 
very desirous of having a school-house, for parish-school and Sunday-school 
purposes. This is almost a necessity. 

I am sure that, if some of the friends of Missions in the large cities 
should come here and see the children growing up in utter lawlessness, 
for the lack of daily instruction in morals and manners, and the kindly in- 
fluence of that Christian training which a good parish-school so admir- 
ably affords, they would gladly lend a helping hand to build a school- 
house here. The people earnestly desire to have such a school, but they 
are very poor, many of them just clearing their land and building houses 
to live in, the meanwhile denying themselves everything but the actual 
necessaries of life, to enable them to do it. In no other way could the 
good-will of all be more quickly and effectually gained for the Church than 
by establishing a good parish-school. 

Sherman Centre and East Ridge, four and five miles, respectively, from 
Sherman, virtually belong to it; and the families living in these places 
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will attend Services here when there is a church built. There are several 
families in each place, interested in the Services of the Church. 

Island Falls lies thirteen miles north-west of Sherman. It is the com- 
mencement of a village, possessing an uncommonly good water power, 
which will one day make it a thriving place, since the surrounding coun- 
try is covered with heavy timber, and the lands, when cleared, are very 
fertile and productive. Here, in a log school-house, packed full, I had a 
good Service (the first one ever held there), with good responses—for I 
carry 50 copies of the “ Mission Services”’ with me, and request the con- 
gregation to respond, telling them when to stand, kneel, and sit. 

Happy Corners, nine miles from Sherman, is but three miles from the 
village of Patten, and the people there would attend Services in Patten, 
if there should be a church built in that place. Happy Corners is so 
called from there having been formerly two logging-roads crossing each 
other there, and at the junction a log-house where the lumbermen used to 
resort for entertainment; and so they gave the locality the name of Happy 
Corners. 

There are some fine farms here, the land being very fertile. From 
this point you may get a fine view of Mt. Katahdin, which rises gracefully 
and grandly from the forest, just across the Penobscot River, some twelve 
miles away. 

Further away north, solitary and peculiar in its isolated grandeur, 
sits on its forest throne “Sugar Loaf,” a ponderous mountain-rock, which 
suggests to one’s imagination a huge dismasted ship, floating on the ocean. 
And yet farther north is another mountain range, with Mt. Chase towering 
above the other peaks, like Mt. Washington of the White Mountains. 

Some day, this region of country will become a favorite place of resort 
for summer visitors. Its mountain air and delicious springs for the 
invalid; its boundless forests sheltering moose, deer and caribou, and its 
countless lakes and streams teeming with fish, for the more robust ; so soon 
as they are better known, cannot fail to attract hundreds of visitors seeking 
health and recreation. Let us hope that Churchmen and Churchwomen 
will be the first comers, and that they will promote the Church’s work 
here, cheering us with their presence, and aiding with their gifts. 

Sectarianism has no hold upon the hearts of the people, but infidelity 
and total ignorance of Christian truth do here abound. It is genuine 
Missionary ground. 

I say, sir, it is a shame that, for the mere lack of money, the growth 
of the Church should be dwarfed here in this State of Maine, upon whose 
shores our Liturgy was said, before Pilgrim father or Puritan mother ever 
raised an eye to these New England heavens. 

I say, sir, it is a shame, that our Rt. Rev. Father should be compelled 
to spend so much time soliciting aid for the Missionary work in his 
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Diocese, and yet never be free from anxious concern for the annual 
balance-sheet of Diocesan accounts. 

At this moment, my solitary co-worker in this vast county of Aroos- 
took, the Rev. Mr. Washburn, is in New York soliciting aid for building 
a parsonage at Fort Fairfield. I would bespeak for him generous gifts. 
He has done a noble work at Fort Fairfield and Ashland, in each of which 
places a church has been built since he went there, and well does he 
deserve a house for his family to live in. 


“Gop loveth a cheerful giver.” 


May my Rey. Bro. Washburn meet with many such on his journey ; 
and may other such be blessed by reason of their gifts for church 
and school-house in Sherman, Maine. EK. F. Baxer. 


HOW OREGON WAS SAVED. 


TuEr debt owed to Missions on the part of science and literature is 
freely acknowledged, and sometimes we hear of the services rendered by 
Missionaries to Governments. In the case of Oregon, we have a signal 
illustration in connection with the last-mentioned department of useful- 
ness. Indeed, it was Missionary labor and influence that saved the Terri- 
tory of Oregon, and, consequently, of other portions of the Pacific coast, 
to the United States. 

All that portion of the West drained by the Columbia River, belonged 
to the United States both by right of discovery in 1792, and by the pur- 
chase of French and Spanish claims of 1803-4, and 1819. Yet in 1832 
that whole Pacific slope was practically in the possession of Fur Compa- 
nies, holding British charters, and of the various Indian tribes. ‘These 
Fur Companies were making every effort to possess the land by permanent 
occupation, encouraging only British immigration, with special favor to 
those of the Roman Church. 

While the American claim to this vast territory was sufficiently clear, 
foreign intervention essayed to make it null and void. Animated by this 
spirit, the great Hudson Bay Fur Company, with its line of forts stretch- 
ing across the whole North American Continent, broke up the famous 
Astoria Company, and took possession of its forts and posts. As early 
as 1828 they took possession of the Falls of Willamette, with reference 
to a British colony; while, colonies being planted elsewhere, they had 
practical possession of the country in 1832. 5 

In the meantime, Missionary stations had been founded among the 
Indians by Protestant Missionaries from the United States. Among them 
was Dr, Whitman, a Missionary physician, who saw the danger, crossed 
the Rocky Mountains in midwinter, obtained pledges from many Missou- 
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rians to go to the Pacific coast, and ‘then went to Washington and 
informed the Government of his intention to lead a colony to Oregon, to 
take practical possession. But Mr. Webster told him that he was too 
late, and that negotiations were already in progress to cede the territory 
to England, in consideration of some fishing interests on the Atlantic 
coast. He thought the country was of no value to the United States, as 
settlers would not cross the Rocky Mountains with their wagons and 
families ! 

In writing on this subject, to-day, one feels perfectly aghast when he 
comes to this exhibition of short-sightedness on the part of the great 
Statesman. Mr. Webster had not seen the West, but the Missionaries 
had, and saw that it was proposed to surrender the future seat of American 
empire. 

Providentially, however, the calamity was avoided by a temporary 
suspension of negotiations, and Dr. Whitman flew to the rescue. But as 
the story must be made short, we can only state that the President gave 
the pioneers a chance to try their plan, and promised not to sell the ter- 
ritory if the colony succeeded. It did succeed. Dr. Whitman that very 
season led a thousand persons to the valley of the Columbia. This saved 
the whole Pacific slope to the United States, and opened the great future 
that now les before us) Mr. Webster, in zeal for his native State, pro- 
posed, practically, to barter what we now see was the stepping-stone to 
all our national greatness, for some improved facilities to the fishermen of 
Massachusetts. The great truth is confessed by a British publication, the 
Colonial Magazine, which says : 

“ By strange and unpardonable oversight of the local officers, Mission- 
aries from the United States were allowed to take religious charge of the 
population, and these artful [wise] men lost no time in introducing such a 
number of their countrymen as reduced the influence of the British 
settlers to complete insignificance.” 

These “artful” men saved this continent from the greatest calamity 
that could have occurred, and opened the way for permanent, amicable 
relations on the part of the United States with England. 

The little band of Missionaries, therefore, laid the people of the United 
States under obligation for all time. And what the first’ Missionaries 
began, the present are continuing, Let Bishop Morris, and all the work- 
ers west of the Rocky Mountains, then, have that support from the whole 
country which they deserve, and which the people cannot afford to with- 
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Bisuor Coxe thus writes concerning the late William Tully Lee—one 
of the founders of St. John’s, Hartford—who died recently at Min- 
neapolis. The Bishop characterises the deceased as one of the most 
beneficent sons of the Church that this generation has seen. Yet we 
ought to have thousands like him. We give the following in the Bishop’s 
own words: 

“What that deserved his patronage was ever refused it? In what 
good work, coming within the range of his duty, has he not borne an 
unostentatious but most liberal share? Not so rich as those who are 
nowadays called rich men, he was rich in good works, proportionate to 
his means, in a degree greater than I have ever seen elsewhere; and that 
is saying much, for it has been my happiness to know some of the most 
munificent of men. 

“But the point to which I wish to direct attention in his blessed 
example is this: He was an instance of religious principle and system as 
regards tithes and offerings. For years it was his habit to set apart a 
most liberal portion of his income as the Lorn’s portion. Hence he 
assured me, that giving was to him a great pleasure and a mere act of 
stewardship. A Missionary called on him, or he received a claim for 
some Church or College. If it struck him:as a good and valid claim on 
him he said, ‘My only task is to reckon how much of the Lorp’s portion 
should go to this object in view of others. Hence,’ said he, ‘the visit of 
a good man to solicit aid is a source of pleasure to me. I say to him, if 
you have a good cause, Pve something for you; you must help me to 
judge how much.’ Sometimes he would say to one calling on him at his 
counting-room, ‘I’ve money for you, but this morning Z’ve no time; will 
you state the case in few words, and if I find it a just claim on me I'll 
gladly do something; only I’m sorry to say, that I can give only five 
minutes to the matter.’ Often in such cases the five minutes would send 
the laborers away $50 or $100 richer, and cash in hand. But I remember, 
once, such a solicitor saying to me, ‘Mr, Lee couldn’t give me anything 
this time, but he told me why so satisfactorily, that I must own his very 
refusal has done me more good than some men’s contributions.’ 

“At a crisis in the early history of St. John’s he came to me and said, 
‘If they will go and pay the debt, I will give $5000.’ I said, ‘You can’t 
afford it.’ He answered, ‘I intend to sell my house, and live in a plainer 
one till I make it up’; and he did so! What an example! Oh! what a 


house he now inherits— eternal in the heavens’—through the faithful 
covenant of his Redeemer.”’ 
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MISSIONARY LETTER. 
Yankton Acrncy, Daxora, 7b. 10th, 1871. 


Rey. anp Drar Sir: I have for some time thought of doing myself 
the pleasure of writing you a few lines. But when a letter has to be 
written a few lines at a time, and between numberless interruptions inci- 
dent to such a Mission as this, there is very little pleasure or satisfaction 
in the operation. Besides, it sometimes occurs to one, What is the use of 
writing letters about our work among the Indians? People will not be- 
lieve, or do not want to believe, that any good thing can come out of 
work among them. However, if we could only bring these incredu- 
lous ones out here, and let the work speak for itself, we are persuaded we 
should have no further difficulty. As we cannot do that, the next best 
thing is to keep it before their minds, by means of our Missionary publi- 
cations. 

The Rey. Paul Mazakute, the Santee Presbyter, began work here in 
October, 1869. In May, last year, I arrived, and took charge. Some time 
after he was sent to begin work at Choteau Creek, the east end of the Re- 
serve, twelve miles from this place, where the Indians had themselves 
prepared the logs for building the Church of the Hoty Nam, and a 
comfortable house for their Missionary. These buildings are now finished, 
but not furnished. The seats in the church are of rough boards, without 
backs. A large Dakota school is held in the church during the week. 
The Ponca Agency is nearly opposite that point ; and Paul has had one or 
two scholars from that tribe, who understood the Dakota. Between these 
and Paul there has been a mutual interchange, they learning to read the 
Dakota, and Paul noting down in a book the corresponding words in the 
Ponca, and thus furnishing a starting-point for reducing the language to 
writing, when some Missionary is sent to them, which we hope will be 
very soon. Paul has baptized a number of Yanktons there, among them 
the son of the Chief of the Band, and his head man. Everything is pro- 
gressing nicely. All respect Paul, and he is very faithful and industrious. 
It will not be long before there should be an English teacher placed there ; 
for the Indians learn to read and write their own language rapidly, and 
then they are anxious to learn English. 

The church at the other end of the Reserve, opposite Fort Randall, is 
nearly completed, and will be ready for occupancy about Ist of March. 
There will be a large school, as the Band is a large one, and there are a 
great many children and young people anxious to learn. 

When I came to work among the Indians, I expected to begin in a 
small way, and gradually grow into the work and the language. But 
everything here was so ripe, that in that part of my programme I have 
been disappointed. Willingly so, I assure you; but it has laid larger 
work upon me than I could have anticipated so soon, Our Church and 
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Mission-house here are finished. The latter is already too small, having 
been built before we anticipated that it would be necessary to employ 
so large a force. The church is large enough for use this winter, and 
very comfortable, but it will probably be too small for our summer 
school and congregation. We should like very much to add a chancel in 
the spring, 

Of course I am obliged to speak through an interpreter. Mr. Daniel 
W. Hemans acts in that capacity, besides being engaged in the translation 
of the Prayer-book into the dialect, and teaching the same in the school. 
Two Sisters from the Memorial House, Philadelphia, take charge of the 
household, which consists of five white persons, and five Dakotas. Our 
day-school is well attended, and our religious Services quite largely. At 
the latter, I read all the Services in the native tongue except the Lessons. 
Mr. Hemans presides at the organ, and the young people are beginning 
to join quite heartily in the singing. Mr. Hemans is an able and eloquent 
preacher, and preaches frequently. Sometimes the other Santee teacher, 
John Chapman, addresses the people, and sometimes I call upon some of 
our converts to do so. Thus we have variety, and bring all hands to the 
work. 

I have baptized twenty-nine persons. I have given accounts of some 
of them in a letter to Mr. Wm. Welsh, which has been published in the 
paper of the “Indian Hope Association,” of Philadelphia. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. R. C. Hall, of New York City, we 
received the means for procuring a good and permanent font of stone. 
The bowl and base are of Jowa marble, of a buff color; the shaft is of 
American marble. Around the rim of the bowl is cut the text, in Dakota: 
“One Lorn, one Faith,-one Baptism.” It is very much admired by the 
Indians. On the first Sunday after it was put in its place, our new In- 
dian Agent, under the Board of Missions, was baptized—a step which he 
had long contemplated, but had been deterred by circumstances unneces- 
sary to mention. It was a great joy to us all to receive him as a brother 
in the Church, and a helper in our efforts to raise this people to Chris- 
tianity and civilization, Since then, his affianced bride has arrived out, 
and on the 25th January they were united in holy matrimony, in the 
chapel of the Mission, in the presence of the employés and other whites, 
and a good many Indians. We were glad, in both these Services, for the 
good example to the Indians, as well as for other weightier considerations. 
We are very happy in having an Agent and his wife who are in entire ac- 
cord with us, and who are a comfort and help to us in our work. 

On the fourth Sunday after Epiphany I baptised an Indian woman 
over eighty years of age, the daughter of the first chief who entered 
into treaty relations with the Government. ‘Two school-boys were bap- 
tized at the same time. Three young men were also to have received this 
Sacrament, but, as they had not complied with my request to cut off their 
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long hair and prepare for it, I failed to call them up. They came to the 
afternoon Service, expecting to receive it then. Afterwards they came 
to confer with me about it. I told them that as they made a point of the 
matter of cutting the hair, it made it necessary for me also to make 
a point of complying with my request. The Yanktons wear their long 
hair gathered in two long rolls, one on each side of the face, and the 
scalp-lock braided from the crown of the head and hanging in a tail 
behind. In this is usually fastened some ornament, and eagle feathers are 
stuck in next the head. The rolls are furnished with a foundation corres- 
ponding to the “rats” and “mice” which civilized ladies wear in their 
hair, and the whole then rolled with long strips of otter or beaver skins 
or ornamental cloth. in the first place, they are unmanly appendages, 
and a nuisance to a man engaged in work. In the next place, they have 
a superstition connected with the scalp-lock. And finally, they stand as 
a representative of heathenism and Dakota practices. When a man be- 
comes a Christian it is desirable that he should be known at sight. On 
the other hand, cutting off the hair is a test of sincerity on their part. 
It immediately exposes them to a storm of abuse from those who desire 
to be “Indians only.” Our poor converts have a good deal to stand 
in this way. The three young men referred to have been under instruc- 
tion for a good while, and from their anxiety to be baptized, knowing 
what it involved, I could not doubt their sincerity. I told them I would 
give them an opportunity shortly. Last Sunday they came to church, 
expecting it then. After Morning Service they sent me a note, telling me 
the fact, and asking to be baptized in the afternoon. I sent for them, and 
told them it gave me great pleasure to receive their note; that the reason 
I had not before baptized them was that I saw they had not cut off their 
hair, as I had requested. They said they would do so, but yet they did 
not, and I could not understand them. They said, “We are ready now.” 
So John’ was called to get the shears, and the poor fellows were soon 
shorn of what to them, as Dakotas, was their glory. A fourth young 
man then joined them, and then, with their blankets drawn tightly 
over their heads, they went into the chapel for Service. They all 
stood up manfully, and answered for themselves the vows of the 
Baptismal Office. Immediately after, one of them sat down in a cor- 
ner and began to weep. THe said he had done right in being bap- 
tized and having his hair cut off; but now that it was done, he had no 
clothes (citizen’s) to put on, and he had to be Indian still in appearance. 
To this one I gave clothing during the week, and now, from the straight- 
ness of his coat, you might suppose that I had thus soon acquired a Yank- 
ton Deacon. For two or three days, only one made his appearance at 
school —they were so overcome by finding themselves in this new 
position. At last, they all appeared in citizen’s dress, and they look very 
nice. This has been to me a joyful chapter in the Mission. These young 
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men are the leading ones in our school, and are very nice, quiet fellows. 
I think they will have a great influence on the other young people. 
I have been thus lengthy in this part of my story, to give you some idea 
of the hair question. 

If some kind friends would only assist us in the matter of clothing for 
men and boys, it would be a great help, not as an inducement to be bap- 
tized (Gop forbid !), but towards civilization. Many do say, “When we 
make a start in these matters, we want to make a clean sweep; not only 
throw away Dakota works, but Dakota clothes also.” Many are per- 
suaded of the truth, and desire to become Christians; but, for the reason 
above, are waiting till they can in some way procure clothing. Will not 
somebody help us in this matter, as well as in the general work of the 
Mission ? I notice, by the “ Report of Commissioner for Indian Affairs,” 
for 1870, that in nearly all cases, the Quakers of Philadelphia have sup- 
plied all the children of the schools under them with good substantial _ 
clothing, and, in some cases, all the males of some of the small tribes. 
To be sure, we have vastly more work on hand as a religious body than 
the Quakers have; but still, with the great wealth represented by the 
Church, we should do vastly more. We do not need “ moral pocket- 
handkerchiefs,” but we do need comfortable clothing for the almost naked 
dwellers in a cold climate. 

With this last moral reflection, my dear Doctor, I will close my long 
letter. With sincerest regards, very truly yours, 


JosEepH W. Cook, 
Missionary to Yankton Sioux. 


HERDP ley. 


Tue Missionary Relief Association of New York, organized Novem- 
ber, 1868, to furnish aid to our Missionaries by sending supplies of cloth- 
ing, was by no means the first in the field; but it was the first, we 
believe, “that decided that it was contrary to the spirit of the organiza- 
tion that anything should be sent to them which was not suitable to 
them as gentlemen and as Clergymen in the Church of Gop.” We 
call attention to this decision, in the hope that it may be generally 
adopted. The neglect of such a rule must often cause a pang to the 
heart of the toiling Missionary when he feels that fellow Christians rank 
him with the beggar at their door, and, though the half-worn clothing 
may warm his body, such gifts cannot cheer and encourage his heart. 

At the present time when our newspapers contain descriptions of the 
prevailing fashions, and some of them even fashion plates ; when by rail- 
road and steamboat, remote villages are brought near to the centres of 
fashion, there are no rural districts where the Minister and his wife 
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can visit their parishioners in antiquated garments without appearing 
ridiculous. 

A late traveller informs us that the converts at the Sandwich Islands, 
are still wearing the modes introduced by the Missionary some fifty 
years since, but we believe on this continent no such stand-still places are 
found. When the village congregation are well aware that the pittance 
they contribute does not allow their Pastor to purchase suitable cloth- 
ing, will it enhance their respect for him, or make them more anxious to 
increase their contributions, to find that the city congregations consider 
their cast-off clothing a fit offering for 4 man who consents to become 
their Missionary ? 

We know, that in a large church, in a large city, in response to an 
appeal to the congregation, the ladies received among the donations, an 
old gray hat, a bonnet whose strings were too short, a soiled bodice of 
an old silk dress, and a military coat. 

Mothers and sisters, are you willing to say to the young men around 
you, this is our estimate of your position if you enter the Ministry ? 
You did not thus treat the soldiers when you filled boxes for them. 
-Will you do less for those who are fighting against error, superstition 
and infidelity, often without a comrade near to speak a word of cheer ? 
They do not labor for the praise of men, but human sympathy is dear to 
all who have human hearts. aunts from the infidel or the heathen will 
not surprise them, but why are they to be treated with contempt by 
professing Christians? Robertson has spoken in one of his sermons of 
the powerful effect on character produced by publie scorn. ‘ The voice 
of public opinion (he adds) in pronouncing a man or an office scandalous, 
either finds them or makes them what it has pronounced them.” 

Did any one ever suppose that the garments which Naaman presented 
to Gehazi, for the sons of the Prophets, were his own old ones? Let us 
then not offer less than did the Syrian. X.— Episcopal Register. 


THE “ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM.” 


Bisnor Cuase, in 1848, being on an Episcopal tour, and at the time 
a guest at the house of Colonel § , at Chester, Ill., the Clergyman of 
the parish also being present, there entered a middle-aged man, self- 
assured in manner, and eager for debate. 

“Bishop Chase,” said he, “Ihave come to hold an argument with 
you on Atheism. I don’t believe in Gop, or the Devil, Heaven or 
Hell.” 

“You don’t!” exclaimed Bishop Chase, springing to his feet. “ Who 
are you, Sir? What’s your name? Who was your father? What 
was your mother’s name? Was she a pious woman? Were you baptized 


in infancy ?” 
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All these questions followed in rapid succession—too much so, to 
allow of any debate; then the Bishop continued : 

“Were you ever confirmed ?” 

“VISE NSIT ca 

“ Who confirmed you ? 

You, Sir.” 

. Poomened you, did you say ? and your mother was a pious woman, 
and had you baptized in infancy, and doubtless prayed for you often; and 
now, you stand here, and tell me, you don’t believe in Gop, or Puvanene ? 
How awful to think of! What’ sin must lie on my soul, if I permit you 
to leave me without a solemn warning. I feel that Gop has sent you to 
me, that I may be the means of saving you from perdition. 

At the close of a solemn address in many like words, the heart of 
the strong man was touched. He bowed his head in silence, and wept. 

“ He that converteth a sinner from the error of his ways, shall save a 
soul from death.” 


A LAY SHRMON. 


I have often heard it said that it would be the best thing in the world 
for preachers if they could now and then hear a sermon for themselves ; 
and since I have always found that it is far easier to preach than to practice, 
I have prepared in my own mind a short sermon for the benefit of some of 
those who don’t hear two.sermons a Sunday, except as they hear their 
own voices. 

It wouldn’t be proper for a lay preacher to take a regular text, so mine 
ig an irregular one, taken from the Lamentations—not of Jeremiah, but of 
one of his descendants. 

He is a Western Missionary, and longs to do the greatest amount of 
good in the shortest possible time. But he is obliged, in the Providence 
of Gop, to stop and serve tables, to help build the church and his own 
house, with his own hands. And he grudges the time so spent, and longs 
to be devoted to his own special work. All which may be very right and 
proper, only that as we have stated, the providence of Gop orders it 
otherwise, and therefore it is quite possible that the present course is the 
best, o2 the whole. 

It is possible that he may the more win the respect of working men, 
when they find that he can work as well as preach: it is possible that the 
hardy, rugged exercise may give him nerve and vigor: it is, possibly, wise 
to remember that some of the men who have honorable mention in the 
Scripture, are those who wrought with their hands for the beautifying of 
the temple and house of the Lorn. 

Also—and young men may especially remember this—in the view of 
some, how little was our Lorn allowed to accomplish! It is probable 
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that He wrought at His mechanical occupation until he was thirty years 
old. And yet we have seen men at twenty-three, anxious to cut short 
their course of study and preparation, in order the sooner to be at their 
work. Fewer men would break down, fewer men would have to go abroad, 
or, “travel for health,” if they gave themselves time for preparation, and 
came to their work in the maturity of their powers. 

Was the Saviour impatient, think you, as he wrought at his craft, 
with his great work before him ? 

But—to come down to mere men—I don’t know what St. Paul was doing 
in Arabia. He was there along time, and if he had been preaching, I 
think we should have had some record of his work. At any rate there is 
norecorded result, unless it may be his faith and patience. At Ephesus and 
at Corinth, St. Paul worked with his hands, probably for his own support, 
for there were not many salaries in those days, and no Home Missionary 
Society was organized. Men gave as they might, and their gifts did not 
always meet all cases. 

Also at Rome, where was so great a work to do, instead of preaching 
in the forum and the market-place, the great apostle sat down with Aquila, 
his friend, and wrought at tent-making. And he worked not only for his 
own support, but that he might give to others in their need. 

Now did the great apostle murmur and become restive, and long to be 
at his own work? no; his work was what Gop appointed, and doubtless 
as his hands were busy at his trade, his thoughts were running upon the 
great themes on which every Sabbath day “he reasoned in the synagogues,” 
while he persuaded the Jews and the Greeks. 

Happily, the mind may work while the hands are busily employed. 
And a habit of thinking in this way would save many an hour from waste. 

“ A few practical remarks, brethren, and I have done.” 

Our first duty is that which Gop appoints. He knows better than we 
do and is wiser than we. The church which I build with my hands may 
gather in more souls than my preaching could do. Our blessed Lorp did 
not find His time too valuable for labor. And Paul worked with his 
hands, when Gop appointed, and did not call his time wasted. If we 
“stand in our lot,” Gop will do His own work in His own way—and— 
Blessed be His name !—[ Y, in the Home Missionary. | 


WA Varios 


Unover the head of “ Good Words of a Church Tone,” the Toronto 
Herald gives the following, which shows how our English brethren are 
utilizing their force. If our own laymen were generally set to work 
under Episcopal supervision, could not the work of the Church be more 


rapidly advanced ? mee 
“The recent admission of readers by the Bishop of London in his pri« 
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vate chapel at Fulham (writes a correspondent), makes twenty-five lay- 
men holding the Bishop’s commission to officiate in unlicensed buildings, 
or in the open air, in all ministrations which do not strictly require the 
service of a minister in Holy Orders. They are required to act under 
the superintendence of the Incumbent of the parish in which they officiate, 
and are chiefly employed in holding children’s Services consisting chiefly 
of psalmody and responsial prayers, with brief addresses, not exceeding in 
all an hour’s duration. Others, however, hold Mission Services of various 
kinds for adults. There is also an increasing number of other laymen 
holding similar Services, who, though the Associates of the Diocesan Lay 
Helpers’ Association, do not hold the Bishop’s commission as reader. 
These latter do not, for various causes, desire the formal commission as 
reader, and the Clergymen under whom they act are content’ that they 
should officiate without it, whilst the Bishop has distinctly stated that his 
more formal sanction is not to be regarded as prohibitory, but that he is 
pleased to know that uncommissioned laymen are thus aiding the parochial 
Clergy. With three quarters of a million of nominal Churchmen in the 
London Diocese who rarely if ever enter a place of worship, there is room 
for a large multiplication of lay-readers and Mission Services. 


FIRST ROOTS, THEN FRCOITS. 


Misstonary papers, with more superficial attractions, have often been 
presented; but for solid and enduring value we have met nothing of late 
that eclipses the Circular just sent forth by the Bishop of Long Island. 
He has done this in connection with the Clerical and Lay representatives 
of that Diocese to the Board of Missions. The Cireular to which we 
refer, and which is given elsewhere in full, was called out by the Resolu- 
tion passed at the last meeting of the Board, inviting the Bishops of the 
several Dioceses to bring the whole question of Missions before their 
respective Clergy. 

In the spirit of this Resolution, the Bishop of Long Island has acted, 

having first convened the members of the Board residing in his Diocese, 
and secured their advice and co-operation; afterwards basing the line of 
action upon existing facts. The nature of these facts will be discovered, 
by turning to the Circular itself; and therefore we need only to observe 
that while they are striking, they are not peculiar. Other reprehensible 
examples of Missionary neglect—that is, unfaithfulness to the first prin- 


ciples of the doctrine of Curist—may be found in many, and not SEE 
quarters of the Church. 
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And wherever these facts exist, they are worthy of, and indeed loudly 
demand, the same radical treatment; for the Bishop of Long Island fully 
understands that we must reach the fruits through the roots. Such being 
the character of the views upon which he has based his action, we can 
hail the Circular not only with feelings of confidence, but of delight. We 
have maintained from the beginning, and can never cease to insist, that 
every parish, whatever may be its pecuniary ability, is bound to con- 
tribute something to the general Missionary fund of the Church; and that, 
in connection with the performance of this duty, the Minister in charge is 
_ likewise bound to give due diligence as the responsible agent. Nothing 

can excuse either people or Priest. Even a multiplicity of cares and 
ecclesiastical projects cannot for one moment set aside the ever-present, 
instant, crying, general Missionary claim. And this, we apprehend, to be 
the letter, as well as the spirit, of the Circular from Long Island. 

In these hays, too many parishes excuse themselves from participating 

“in the great work of the Church, on the ground that much remains to be 
done in the Diocese; and, besides, they say, we are subject now to every 
variety of demand, and for the present must be excused. It is not pre- 
cisely stated, but is nevertheless fully implied, that this will not always 
be so; and that, when there are fewer miscellaneous and Diocesan appli- 
cations, they will give their attention to the work. Otherwise, they 
dream of a more convenient season. By and by work will be less press- 
ing in the Diocese, and the general demands of the day will be fewer in 
number. Yet saints, as well as sinners, will find in the end that the more 
convenient season will never come. The prospect is a delusion and a 
snare. In this vast country, miscellaneous demands will continue to 
multiply, while the work of the Church in no Diocese will ever be done. 
In every portion of the vast field we must continue to work while the 
day lasts. The great enterprise that the Board is empowered to carry 
out, is not one to be achieved in otherwise unemployed time and in quiet 
days. 

Indeed, every Bishop in the land has a right to sternly point those 
who incline to postpone the work of general Missions to a more con- 
venient season, if not to one of luxurious ease, to the instructive lesson of 
the New Testament; for it was not in haleyon days and in a time of un- 
frequent demand that our Lorp told His disciples to begin at Jerusalem, 
and go thence to preach the Gospel to every creature. The great Com- 
mission was issued in a period of unparalleled distraction, and under 
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circumstances that would have appalled the strongest heart unsupported 
by a Divine faith. Away then, at once and forever, with the dream of 
a convenient season. To the very end of time the demands will come 
upon us like a flood. The great duty, therefore, is to deal with every call 
with a just and even hand. “As to Diocesan Missions,” we say with the 
Bishop of Long Island and his associates, “ we can hardly conceive of 
any extra-parochial cause that can lawfully crowd it out of notice and 
regard.” The faster the local agents work, the less the general laborer 
will be obliged to build. But we desire to quote the remainder of his 
sentence, and suggest that at times all should forget local claims, merge 
themselves in the great body Catholic, and feel as the signers of the Cir- 
cular feel towards Diocesan work when they say, “ especial advocacy of 
this branch of work is not within our present commission.” There is a. 
danger lingering about exclusive effort, and an unchristian narrowness in 
the heart that declines to help in work that lies abroad. Owr Lorp told 
His disciples to begin, not to end, at Jerusalem, and to cultivate generous 
and world-wide sympathies. And the obligation will last to the end of 
time; which renders it necessary for the feeblest to use the measure of 
power that they possess. 

This leads us to say something about those parishes referred to in the 
Circular, which do not excuse themselves on the score of many claims, but 
on the ground that they can meet none. To such we desire to say this: 
That they do not apprehend the purposes of our Lorp in His institution 
of Missionary work. Men are to give, not only that there may be funds 
in the treasury of the Church, but in order that the life of Gop may be 
maintained in the individual soul. Covetousness is idolatry, and the soul 
that fosters it will die, Giving, then, is as needful as praying. Honor- 
ing Gop with our substance is a part of Divine worship. Ali these duties. 
must be done in order to insure a genuine spiritual life. The parish, 
whatever may be its poverty, cannot lock up its sympathies and close its 
purse without injury to individual members; and the members cannot 
suffer without injury to the body. It is plainly the duty of every poor 
parish to contribute something for general Missions, even though its con- 
tribution were but adime. It should do this, as it were, in self-defence, 
and to keep alive that spirit which alone would encourage larger gifts 
with the accession of ampler means. Sadly is the cause of Missions 
wounded in the house of its (poor) friends. “Our contribution,” they 
say, “ would not be worth sending ;” thus the great cause suffers, while 
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they themselves suffer a corresponding leanness of soul. We say that the 
Church is wounded by her poor friends. In proof, we cite the many hun- 
dreds of weak parishes that give nothing, for the reason stated; and 
whose combined gifts would amount to forty or fifty thousand dollars a 
year. We, therefore, reiterate the words of the Bishop of Long Island, 
where he says: “The feeblest parish—nay, Mission station—in the Dio- 
cese has a right to know how truly the Church, as the holder of the Great 
Charter, ‘Go ye into all the world,’ is endeavoring to fulfil its trust by 
preaching the Gospel,” and that “the feeblest company of the faithful 
have a right to the opportunity to make an offering—perhaps little in 
bulk, but lofty in consecration, and winged by prayer.” 

But we must hasten to close, improving the occasion to express the 
hope that all the Bishops who have not yet acted on the recommendation 
of the Board, may at once, and without further loss of time, take similar 
action. And let it be put in the practical form suggested by the present 
Circular, which urges the Clergy of Long Island to plan immediately for 
an offering. It is not enough to consider, even in a thorough way, the 
wants and the claims of Missions. Discussion sometimes falls dead. 
It is always attended by this danger. The Meeting of the Board in 1869 
was one characterized by a spirit previously unwitnessed ; but the three 
months following showed a falling off of contributions, as compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous year. Then, again, in enthusiasm, 
the meeting of 1870 eclipsed even that of 1869, which also was followed 
by three months that showed a larger decrease of funds than the year 
previous. We state this by way of warning, and not to illustrate the 
homely fact that an over-boiling pot often puts out the fire. This year, 
January fortunately made up the deficit ; and yet let us remember that in 
the Missionary enterprise nothing will permanently avail but conrcien- 
tious and patient work. This we must rely upon to bring our treasury 
anywhere near the proper mark on the first of October next. Let this 
Circular now be followed up, until the work, begun on Long Island, 


spreads to every part of the land. 


ENMEGAHBOWH AND HIS MISSION. 

Tux friends of Bishop Whipple and his Indian Missions in Minnesota 
will be glad to hear that a movement has been inaugurated in this city 
for the relief of Enmegahbowh and his people. Contributions for the 
purchase of teams, ploughs, etc., are being received by Mr. Charles Hud- 
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son, 


Cashier Eighth National Bank, 650 Broadway. 
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Oberlin—Christ. . 8 91 
Lovedo— Trinityedeeies ata 100 00 
Worthington—st. John’s.......... 5 00 164 91 
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Eddington—Christ Chapel, of 
which for Bishop 
Tuttle $6.50; for 
Bp epee £6. 50 13 00 
Honour ie Me SB Miva 50 
Lebanon—St. Luke’s.............. 9 11 
Philadelphia—Christ Sete oental Satte 84 59 
Incarnation........ 85 00 
2 INS nero Buea 5 00. 
Pitiston—St. James’.............. 20 00 
Rockdale—Calvary 8. S., for San- 
IKE ee Rope Dens aanane 7 00 244 20 
PITTSBURGH 
Franklin—St. John’s............. 5 92 
Mount Washington—Grace........ 10 00 «15 92 
RHODE ISLAND 
Oni dC— AN Sainte ecienscect ces 8 00 
Providence—A. F. H., for Bishop 
TNIUUULS panvene aps crent 300 1100 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Abbeville—Trinity. . 5 00 
Beaufort—st. Helen’s 5 00 
Glenn Springs—Calvary.... 22... 83 00 
Mount Pleasant—St. Andrew’s.... 4 45 
Spartanburgh—Advent.........5. 5 30 
Yorkville—Good Shepherd...... . 11 25 34 00 
TENNESSEE 
Murfreesboro—St. Andrew's ...... 500 500 
TEXAS. 
Waco—St. Paul’s...... Uneines wee 1050 =610 50 
VERMONT. 
Poultney St. John’s............4. 11 00 
St. Albans—St. Luke’s ........... 46 62 
ee Susie’s birthday, for 
BpwiNeelyiesseneen 500 62 62 
VIRGINIA, 
Big Lick—Mary Kent............ ; 96 
Brunswick—St. Andrew’s......... 6 00 
Trinity. sees. os sels 1 02 
Gloucester Co.—Abingdon......... 5 50 
Gordonsville—K.J. S........000-. 15 00 
Norfolk—Christ §. 8.............. 8 23 
Potersburgh—Rev. Wi Ee Gta eten 10 00 
St. Martin’s Parish—Trinity...... 15 00 
West Hnd—St. John’s............ 3 00 
Wiliamsburgh—Briton Parish.. 1000 74 71 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Batavia—St. James’ SOREN ae OREO 64. %5 
Bath—St. Thomas’..............- me 
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Buffalo—St. John’s ...........-.. 31 82 ee), WISCONSIN. 
s St. Pause ecm cer 130 05 Bouchea—Mission.......-.0.00005+ 170 
sk Trinity, of which from Kenosha—St. Matthew’s.....--.-- 10 00 
a member, for Santee River Halis—Mission .......++.+++ 215 
boll RaReaoe ac... to Sees 225 40 Star Prairte—Mission.........--- 2 20 
oe H.S.K. B., of which for Wagon Landing—Mission......... 100 17 05 
Santee $5; for Testa- 
ments for Salt Lake WYOMING. 2 00 200 
$5; Dr. Breck’s Girls Cheyenne—St. Mark’s........-..... 
school $5; Rey. H. C: LEGACIES. 
Shaw $o...... OUR ws: 25 00 NV. ¥. Yonkers—Walf annual pro- 
Mary and Amelia Pick- ceeds of estate 
_ ering, for Bp. Tuttle.. 150 of Caroline Jones 281 00 281 00 
Canandaigua—St. John’s......... 17 46 
GQlyde—Sti John's. ......6..22+.---6 11 66 MITE CHESTS. 
Corning—Cnrikt. 000-52. ce. eens et 94 Receipts for the month........... 2814 23 2814 23 
Geneva—St. Peter’s.............05 212 26 = 
) Trinity, of which from ; SOLDIER AND GUEST. 
Ladies’ Society $25... 196 70 Receipts for the month........... 1301 02 1301 02 
* Trinity, Mrs. Tews. cree 5 00 ARMY DEPARTMENT. 
Hammondsport—St. James’....... 5 00 Receipts for the month............ 722 18 122 %8 
TNYONS—GYACE.. 2. cece eee eee . 82 35 
Oakfield—St. Michael’s........... 2 40 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Be Cary’s school, for Bp. Amon, Cagis cers lateiieieriete eats 100 00 
Morris school........ 20 00 ce iE deGr ean aeeias 50 00 
COUNT O— ZNO setae ce eee en ease. 6 00 Salesiof Hlectros pce ece nena 65 00 
Perry—Holy Aposties’..... ...... 2 00 Ob Sly cgay Cee dilis ial RYN bs fy J 86, 
Pittsford—Christ. ... 22. 2cceessees 5 82 $5. fOr Nasbotab neuer 10 00 
Rochester—St. Paul’s..........+.. 108 59 Anon., for Bp: Tuttle. ccc i- 17 00 
Bs ghar ocenauc tenn 83 60 ‘* for Indian children under 
Miscel—C. A., of which for Indian Mr Hinman wesc: comeicere 10 00 
Missions $3; for Bp. ANON. 719 EELENG vassal eee 5 00 
Tuttle $2; for Dr. Premium on Silver coin........... 1 10 
Brecke $i <p sac ve temeces 11 00192280 ‘Cash,.2 friend) .20%..0e.tceeeeeeeoeh 100 259 10 
Received for’ General Purposeseros ecseis > s\slete sale tcivioreveletetel=/eiayaternisicratevetar vate alate atets: ataeiate $17,809 02 
Received for Special Barposes sr. a sera -]ate ys <ialole ove emerelota hee miter eteye esate tea tar ohote ee 4,125 81 
Total Receipts for the WOME D Ly eemretersrs stents win eter tetareatclele eee ae eee ees $21,934 82 
Amount previously ACkMOwled Seite cirerelcesiels otal olaleterstatetetots elotelet= cteleete stately rats 52,056 53 
Total Receipts since October! Ist 71800 sect acetates series coureieieteteetareree ts $73,991 36 


The following amounts were receiyed by Chas. Hudson, Esq., for the Enmegahbowh Mission :— 
From Miss Edwards $15; Member of Trinity Chapel $25; C. _T. Gostenhofer 
25; C. A. Trowbridge $20; Mrs. J. J. Spencer $20; G. B. Worthington $5; 
Churchwoman $5; Mrs. Anson Blake $25; Anson Blake, Jr., $25; Mrs. 
Sohne eOlarkey Rij caee ce gets sete emerriiseles lee calcinosis eincreine See eee eae Rene $172 00 


Tue undersigned most gratefully acknowledges the receipts of the following Donations towards 
pbuilding St. Mark’s Church, Salt Lake City, from May 21st, 1870, to March 1st, 1871 :— 


James Goodwin, Hartford, Ct.. $200; H. K. Wheeler, Chicago, $10; Mr. Woodward, Quincy, IL, 
$10; Lady Franklin, England, $23; C. Marvine, Delhi, N. Y., $25; G. E. Marvine, do., $5; Mrs. 
Elwanger, Rochester, N. Y., $10; St. Mark’s 8. 8., Tompkinsville, N. Y., $6.50; Calvary, Utica, N.Y., 
$7; St. John’s, Kalamazoo, Mich., $1; Grace, Providence, R. I., $20; St. John’s S. 8., Huntingdon, 
L. 1., $72.50; Two Girls, Trinity 8. 8., Jacksonville, Ill., $12.30; A. Friend, Brooklyn, N. Y., $100; 
St. John’s 8. 8., Watertown, Ct., $3; Rev. Dr. Van Pelt, Philadelphia, $10; 8. S. Church of Saviour, 
West Philadelphia, $142.22; Mrs. Chas. Newbold, West Philadelphia, $23.10; Church Atonement, 
Philadelphia, $49.03; St. Mark's, Salt Lake City, $40.73: St. Mark’s 8. 8., do., $87.17; Misses 
Edwards, New Haven, $100; St. Andrew’s, Meriden, Ct., $19; A member of St. John’s, Elizabeth, 
N. J., $500; A member of Church of Holy Communion, N. Y., $1000; Bishop Tuttle, Salt Lake City, 
$50; W. Hussey, do., $500; J. P. Taggard, do., $50; Miss E. Pearsall, do., $20; Rev. G. W. Foote, 
do., $50; T. F. Tracy, do., $50; A. W. White, do., $50; Walker Brothers, do., $100; J. M. Allen & 
Co., do., $20 05; O. J. Hollister, do., $25; St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia, $25; Missionary Tox, 
Elizabeth, N.J., $10; St. John’s, Erie, Pa., $12.25; Emmanuel 8. 8., Boston, Mass., $153.30; John 
D. Wolfe, New York City, $1000; Mr. De Witt, Elizabeth, N. J., $50; Heimbach Slate Mining Co., 
do., $50; R. H. Ives, Providence, $500; A friend $22; Jobn Bohlen, Philadelphia, $100; Miss 
Bohlen, do., $100; J. H. Shoenberger, Pittsburgh, $500; Miss J. V. Kellinger, Yonkers, N. Y., 3 
Benj. Aymar, New York City, $50; England, through S. P. G., $259.20; Julia L. Hale, Philipsburgh, 
Pa., $10; Rev. A. S. Dealey, Freehold, N.J., $10; A Church woman, Mare Island, Cal., $5; St. 
Paul’s Owego, N. Y., $11.22; Two members of St. Peter's, Philadelphia, $100; A friend, New York 
City, $200; H. V. Ward, Dresden, Saxony, $41; C. L. Twing, N. Y, City, $5.——Total....... $6,610 57 

Of the $15,047.21 for the ‘‘ Building Fund” acknowledged, May 2ist, 1870, $285.64 have been 
appropriated for bullding St. Mark’s School House, and $14,761.57 for building St. Mark’s Church. 

Sum Total of Donations for St. Mark’s Church, Salt Lake City......................0- $21,872 14 


Danrex 8. Tu’ : 
Saur Lake City, Uran, March 2d, 1871. 5 a 


Eeratum.—In the February number, for Ga., Athens, Emmanuel, for Rey. 8. D. Hinman, read Ga. 
Athens, Emmanuel $8; Rey. D. Henderson $20. 
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MAP OF A JOURNEY 


TO 
MUSARDU 
THE CAPITAL OF THE 
WESTERN MANDI NGOES 
BY BENJY ANDERSON 
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SPHOCIAL 2» OTICH. 


BRETHREN OF THE CLERGY AND OF THE LAITY are earnestly requested to inquire concerning 
WI1Ls admitted to probate in their several parishes, in all cases where they have reason to suppose 
that property has been left by legacy or bequest to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and to communicate the facts without delay to the Secretaries. 

; Information has recently been received at these Rooms, through parties from whom we had no 
right to look for it—that Wills, admitted to probate four or five years ago in a single County in this 
State, provide for legacies to the amount of Six Thousand Dollars, concerning wien no previous 
advice had come to hand. rs 

Mission Rooms, 22 AND 23 Breie Housx, } 

April, 1870. 


Horeign Missions 


Protestant. Episcopal Chureh. 


APRIL, 1871. 


REMARKABLE CONDITION OF OUR AFRICAN 
Ta MONE EY 

Tue Church has reached a momentous epoch in the history of her Mis- 
sionary enterprise in Africa, and there is every prospect that if her people 
prove themselves equal to the occasion, they can make it an era which 
they may ever look back upon as one of the most glorious in their 
Missionary annals. 

The following article contains information upon this subject which it 
is supremely important that the people of the Church should have, and 
though it is long, it is believed that the facts which it presents are of 
sufficient interest to reward its careful perusal. It seems, indeed, as if 
the words of Scripture, “ Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto Gop,” 
were to have in our day a special fulfilment. 


Our Church began her Missionary work in Africa of necessity upon 
the Coast. It was then the only part of the country accessible. For 
years her Missionaries have carried on the work there under peculiar 
hindrances and discouragements. The contributions of the Church at 
home have been meagre. The number of white Missionaries in the field 
has not averaged more than two. The natives whom the Missionaries 
have been able to reach have been those who were exposed to the cor- 
rupting influences -of evil-disposed adventurers; and above all, the mias- 
matic influences arising from a humid atmosphere, a high temperature, 
and a rank vegetation, have prostrated the energies of the Missionary 
force, and thinned their ranks by death. 

What the friends of African Missions have long prayed for has been 
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a field for operation free from these peculiar hindrances. The high 
interior country has been the land of their hopes. 

The farthest point hitherto occupied is Bohlen Station, a high point on 
the upper waters of the Cavalla River. Want of men has prevented the 
Missionary work there from being pushed as the opening demanded. 
It is hoped that the facts which are now to be presented, will awaken 
such an interest in Africa, as will enable the Committee not only to press 
this cherished enterprize, but to begin others in the high land farther 
interior, which until recently has been a terra incognita, but is now in the 
providence of Gop, who always rewards the spirit which works while it 
waits, thrown open to our Church. 

This opening is so large and free, it is presented under circumstances 
of such extraordinary interest, and it is laid so directly before our Church 
, (for there is no other body of Christians now engaged in work among the 
heathen in the neighborhood of Liberia) that the Foreign Committee 
after deep consideration are resolved to enter it and begin a vigorous 
effort there, unless it shall prove that the policy of the Church is to be 
one of retreat and languor, and that they appeal in vain for money and 
men for this great work. 

But why should not such a remarkable condition of affairs as is pre- 
sented below, stir our Church to the the depth of her being, kindle a uni- 
versal enthusiasm, and bow the hearts of her people as the heart of one 
man, in gratitude to Gop that it has pleased Him to favor His Church 
et such an opportunity, and in prayer that His people may have 
strength and power to use it rightly ?» 

Spread out before the Church is a country of considerable elevation, 
comparative salubrity, and exceeding beauty, diversified with hills and 
valleys, rich in its mineral and agricultural products, irrigated, says one 
traveller, by beautiful streams of water which would apparently give life 

to the dead by their exhilarating coolness and purity. 

The tribes of this interior region are larger than those upon the Coast, 
and exercise their power and influence over corresponding areas of coun- 
try, an important fact in view of Missionary enterprize. They are free 
to a degree from the petty jealousies and rivalries which characterize 
the smaller tribes bordering the Atlantic and prevent free travel and ex- 
tended intercourse. 

Its inhabitants are people of manly presence, full of enterprize and in- 
telligence, bent on bettering their condition and ready to receive im- 
provement from any source, from Mohammedanism on the East, or from 
Christianity on the West. 

And now, to the shame of the Christian Church, there is a probability 
that the Crescent and not the Cross, will be planted upon the Coast of 
Western Africa. 


“The yearning of the native African,” says Rey. Mr. Crummell, “for a 
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higher religion is illustrated by the singular fact, that Mohammedanism is 
rapidly and peaceably spreading all through the tribes of Western Africa, 
even to the Christian settlements of Liberia.” “From Senegal to Lagos, 
over two thousand miles,” says Professor Blyden, “there is scarcely an 
important settlement on the sea-board, where there are not at least one 
Mosque and active representatives of Islam, often side by side with the 
Christian teacher.” 

In view of these facts, the Foreign Committee beg their Brethren 
of the Clergy to see that the congregations of the Church are fully 
informed of the opportunity vouchsafed by Gop to his people, of attempt- 
ing great things for the honor of the name of His dear Son. 

They invoke the special attention of their Right Reverend Fathers in 
the Church and of all the Members of the Board of Missions to the whole 
subject, as here presented and as touched upon by Bishop Payne in his 
last Report, in order that they may be prepared for wise and definite 
action regarding it, at the Meeting of the Board in October next. 

They present this new field for Christian enterprize, to the minds of 
the Ministers of the Church and of her candidates for the Ministry, as one 
which demands that Curist’s Ministers shall search their consciences and 
inquire of themselves whether they are not called to offer themselves for 
this great work. 

The Committee are assured, that the opinion which prevails that the 
Missionary work in behalf of the heathen in Africa may be left to the 
Liberians, isa fatal mistake. They are a poor people, and it is with dif- 
ficulty that they can support the institutions of religion among themselves ; 
and the history of Missions in Liberia shows that whenever Christians in 
this country have ceased to send out white Missionaries, the work among 
the heathen has come to nothing. 

The Committee are also assured, that, the common impression that it 
is little less than an act of self-immolation for a white man to go to Africa, 
is not warranted. All accounts which they have received go to show 
that the hilly interior country, free as it is from excessive vegetation and 
extreme heat, is far healthier than the coast, and it is the opinion of 
Bishop Payne that even upon the Coast a Missionary may look forward 
to twenty years of usefulness. And the Rey. Mr. Auer, in a recent 
communication writes, “Tell the young men that they can live and 
work.” 

The children of the world brave whatever dangers are to be met in 
Africa in their search for gain. Shall the Minister of Curisr be less 
courageous in seeking there for the souls for which the ReprEmer shed 
his blood ? 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEW FIELD, 
Near the northern end of Liberia there juts out into the sea a bold 
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promontory, 1500 feet high, known as Cape Mount. Bishop Payne in his 
report to the Board of Missions at its session in October, 1870, wrote: 
“ A Mission establishment on the top of this mountain would have all 
the advantages of elevation that Bohlen Station has eighty miles 
interior, with the further very great blessing of a constant fresh sea- 
breeze.” i 

There is a highway to the interior from the neighborhood of Cape 
Mount. Whatever facts have been gleaned regarding the interior tribes, 
will therefore be presented to the reader, beginning at Cape Mount and 
taking the tribes in order as a traveler would come upon them passing in- 
teriorward ; though it is probable that two of the most important tribes, 
the Pessas and the Barlines, can be reached with greatest facility, not by 
way of Cape Mount, but from the St. John’s River. 

The country immediately around Cape Mount is inhabited by the 


VYE (OR VEY) TRIBE. 


“They are the most intelligent,” says Bishop Payne, “of any on the 
West Coast. It was this people who, some fifteen years ago, invented a 
syllabic alphabet. They hold constant intercourse with the Mandingoes 
and other Mohammedan tribes far in the interior. And these intelligent 
neighbors are fast converting them to their false faith.” 

The language of the Veys (or Vyes) serves as a medium of communica- 
tion between a number of the tribes interior. 


THE CONDOES—NEXT INTERIORWARD. 


Their King, Marmoru, exerts great influence over all the neighboring 
tribes, and is thus reported of by an English traveler and writer, W. Win- 
wood Reade, Esq. 

Copy of a written statement made by Mr. W. Winwood Reade, and 
left with Marmoru, King of the Condo country: 


“'Toro-Korin, January 22d, 1870. 

I desire to state that having paid a visit to Marmoru, King of Boporo, 
resident in this town, he received me hospitably, and made me a handsome 
present when I left him. 

“Marmoru is evidently the most powerful king in the regions interior of 
Monrovia. He possesses the road from Musardu and other inland states 
‘to the sea; the whole of their trade is therefore in his hands. 

“It is my opinion that the favor of this king should be cultivated, not 
only by the Liberian Government, but also by Missionaries, travelers, and 
foreign merchants. 

_ “Marmoru having received some education in Liberia, has much' larger 
views than most native chiefs. On the present occasion, a school having 
been established under the auspices of Professor Blyden, of Liberia Col- 
lege, he has shown a most laudable desire to further the education of the 
children of his town; he is also desirous that Missionaries, and indeed 
settlers generally, should take up their abode with him. 

“Toto-Korie, situated about ten miles east of Boporo, appears to me to 
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be well adapted for a settlement ; as a trading station, it offers remarkable 
advantages, receiving as it does all the produce from the interior; the 
soil is suitable for all the requirements of a plantation ; the situation seems 
healthy; stores, etc., can be brought up from the settlements in three 
days; and it is naturally of advantage to those who attempt to exercise 
a moral and educational influence over these people, that their ruler should 
be well disposed towards projects of that kind, and apparently so well 
acquainted with the value of knowledge. 
(Signed) W. Winwoop Reaper.” 


The school to which Mr. Reade refers is that established by our Mis- 
sionary, Rev. Mr. Gibson, and taught by a catechist under his charge. 
It is as yet an inconsiderable enterprise. Gop grant it may prove to 
be the beginning by our Church of a hearty, resolute, large-minded effort 
to do her duty. 


The circumstances of the establishment of this school are thus described 
by Professor Blyden of the College in Liberia, and by the Rev. Mr. 


Gibson: 
“Monrovia, /ebruary 5, 1870. 

“T have just returned from a brief visit to the Bopora regions. Mr, 
W. Winwood Reade, an English traveler, author of Savage Africa, 
accompanied me. Rev. G. W. Gibson, of the Episcopal Church, anxious 
to respond to the urgent calls which are so loudly made for teachers 
from that quarter, sent out with me one of his candidates for orders, to 
open a school in that country. The King, Marmoru, was not at Boporo 
when we reached that town, but at Toto-IXorie, a fortified town ten miles 
on the east. We proceeded thither, where the king received us in fine 
style, and especially welcomed the teacher. Two days after we arrived, 
on Friday, January 21st, he called his principal men together in a large 
open building in the town, and presented in their presence his own and 
his brother’s children, to form the nucleus of a school. 

“ He exhorted the people on the importance of such establishments 
among them. He said that he himself having lived a little while at 
Monrovia when a boy—sent thither by King Boatswain, his father— 
had gained some insight into civilization, which had proved of much 
advantage to him; and he only regretted that his knowledge was_so 
exceedingly limited. He now felt grateful for the opportunity afforded 
him of introducing among the children of the country the advantage of 
book-learning. ; 

“T then read a chapter from the Bible, and prayed, after which I took 
down the names of the boys presented, and gave them primers. They 
seemed delighted. After introducing to them the teacher—who made a 
few remarks—and entreating them to be kind to him, I dismissed the 
assembly by permission of the king. That was a day long to be remem- 
bered by all who were present. To me it was a great and solemn 
privilege. Mr. Winwood Reade, who proclaims himself a free thinker, 
and who has not much faith in Missions as religious agencies, could not 
resist the influence of the occasion. He drew up a paper giving his im- 
pressions of the country, etc., which he left with the king. I send you a 
copy herewith. ch ee ; 

“ Mr, Gibson has assumed a great responsibility in opening a school at 
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Toto-Korie. I hope he will be sustained by his Board. The Episcopalians 
are thus first in the field; but the field is large and needy.” 


Under date of February 2d, 1870, the Rev. M. Gibson wrote regarding 
this enterprize : 

“Here, then, we have a most flourishing school and station, in the 
centre of this interesting region of country, at the rich metropolis and 
capital towns of Boporo and Toto-Korie, where not less than ten different 
tribes are largely represented. There, that school may have the patronage 
and protection of a powerful king, ruling over not less, it is supposed, 
than forty. or fifty thousand inhabitants. 2... 3) se 

“A dry, healthy atmosphere, rich country, abounding in beautiful 
landscapes, elevated hills, rich valleys, with charming streams of water 
murmuring along, present an inviting aspect. Here, horses thrive, 
and cattle abound, while the eyes may feast upon the extensive rice and 
cotton fields, from the latter of which are annually manufactured those 
immense quantities of cloths that find their way to the Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, and other markets, Here rich markets are open, supplied from a 
yast area of country. But here, too, is the Mohammedan mosque, and the 
pagan shrine. Alas! 


>”) 


“« Every prospect pleases, and only man is vile. 
August 19th, 1870, he wrote: 


“T received intelligence from our Toto-Korie station three days ago. 
The little school seems to be doing well; several of the pupils are reading 
books—others spelling. Mr. Tucker (the Catechist) is pleased with the 
field and hopes to be useful to the people.” 

REPORT OF A LIBERIAN EXPLORER. 

The Liberian Government in 1868, sent out an exploring expedition to 
the interior country. We give such extracts from the journal of Mr. 
Anderson, the explorer, as tend to throw light upon the country and the 
people. 

Of Boporo the capital of the Condo tribe, he says: 

“ Boporo is in latitude 7 deg. 45 min, 08 sec. Its elevation above the 
level of the sea is about 560 feet. The barometer, in the month of May and 
June, stands from 29.18 to 29.40; the thermometer ranges from 78 to 80 
Fahrenheit. It is situated on a small plain near the foot of some high hills 
E. N. E. of it. Very high hills rise on every side, with an elevation from 
300 to 650 feet, coursing along in every direction, some continuing three 
or four miles in length before their spurs come down into the valleys or 
plains. 

The population of Boporo is of a mixed character, such as war, com- 
merce and the domestic slave-trade are calculated to produce; in conse- 
quence of which there are as many different languages spoken as there are 
tribes; Vey, Golah, Mambomah, Mandingo, Pessy, Boondee, Boozie, and 
Hurrah languages. The Vey language is used for general communication. 
The extent and population of these tribes are very variable elements. 
The population living in the towns may be set down at 3,000, but then 
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there are many outlying villages and hamlets; and considering these as 
the suburbs of Boporo, they undoubtedly raise the population to 10,000. 

The Mandingoes possess strong moral influence. Scarcely any thing is 
undertaken without consulting their priests, whose prayers, blessings, and 
other rites are supposed to give a propitious turn to all the affairs of peace 
and war. They are Mohammedans; but as the ruder tribes do not addict 
themselves to the intellectual habits of the Mandingoes, it has been found 
necessary to adjust that faith to the necessities of the case; and to temper 
some of the mummeries of fetichism with the teachings of Islam. Yet are 
there to be found individuals who do not prostitute their faith, and who are 
more scrupulous and sincere. It is believed by many persons that the 
Arabic learning of our Mandingoes, in reading and writing from the Koran, 
is merely mechanical, or a mere matter of memory ; but Kaifal took a small 
Arabic grammar given me by Professor Blyden, and showed himself 
thoroughly versed in all the distinctions of person, gender, number, ete., in 
the conjugation of a verb. However, all are not equally proficient in this 
respect. 

They have a mosque at Boporo, where nothing enjoined by their religion 
is omitted. It is attended solely by the Mandingoes, none of the other 
tribes visiting it; not because they are prohibited, for the Mandingoes 
would make proselytes of them all if they could. It is sufficient for the 
“ Kaftirs,” (unbelievers,) as they are denominated by the Mandingoes, 
to buy the amulets, necklaces, and belts containing transcripts from the 
Koran sewed up in them, to be worn around the neck, arms or waist as 
preservatives from the casualties of war, sickness, or ill luck in trade or 
love. 

The Mandingoes are scrupulously attentive to their worship. They 
regularly attend their services three times a day: five o’clock in the morn- 
ing; three o’clock in the afternoon; and seven o’clock in the evening. 

In these services I was particularly attracted by the manner in which 
they chanted the cardinal article of their creed; and many a morning 
have I been reminded of my own duty, by their solemn musical voices 
reciting: 

La il-la-ha il-al-la-hu Ma-hamma-du ra-sul il-la- hi, * 


Boporo has a small market, held in the north-east suburbs of the town. 
The bartering is carried on solely by women. There is no established 
currency; the exchange takes place of one commodity for another, accord- 
ing to their mutual necessities. It is generally attended by one hundred 
and seventy-five to two hundred persons. The articles are palm-oil, rice, 
kaffee-seed, shallots—a small species of onion—meat, cotton stripes, tobacco, 
kola, earthen pots, etc. A great many country cloths are made at Boporo, 
every family having a small loom. They would economize both time and 


* “There is no Deity bunt Gop. Mahommed is the Apostle of Gop.” 
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labor if they would employ our large loom, instead of the narrow six-inch 
loom they use. I have no doubt they would do so, if any civilized person 
would interest himself to show them. 

These people are very sensible of the superiority of every thing that 
comes from (Dru-kau) Monrovia, and they attempt to practice our civiliza- 
tion of themselves. The king has a frame house at Totoquella, with 
a piazza surrounding it, all of native construction. He also uses chairs, 
tables, beds, bedsteads, looking-glasses, scented soaps, colognes, etc. He 
took great interest in examining my sextant, and even the pictures in my 
books; but that which afforded him the greatest pleasure was the stereo- 
scope. He entreated me so earnestly to leave it with him, that I felt mysejf 
bound to gratify his wishes in that respect, though I had specialiy in- 
tended it for Musardu. 

He was no less satisfied when I flattered him with the prospect of a 
school for children being established at Boporo, telling me that when 
John B. Jordan traded there, he was accustomed to get Jordan to teach 
him. The king spells a little, and is somewhat acquainted with numbers. 
This is the place for the Missionary to be of service; but it seems that, 
though Mohammed has a small mosque and school at Vannswah, almost 
in the Virginia settlement, the Christians have neither church nor school 
at Boporo. 

Adjoining the Condoes on the east is the 


PESSA TRIBE. 
Their country is three days from Monrovia, north-east, say seventy-five 
miles. They were visited some ten or fifteen years ago by Mr. George B. 
Seymour, a most intelligent Liberian colonist, an emigrant from Hartford, 
Connecticut. While engaged in lucrative business near the coast, he was 
so moved, by the spiritual destitution and misery of the heathen tribes, 
that he relinquished his business and went and settled among the Pessas. 

He started from Bexley, on the St. John’s River, near the coast, and 
planted himself at a point about one hundred miles interior. He made 
most pathetic appeals to the Christians of this countrythat they would 
occupy for Curisr the field which he had opened, but in vain; and on his 
death the effort came to nought. From his journal the following extracts 
are made: 

“The Cam Wood (Dye Stuff), Palm Oil, and Ivory Districts begin in 
the Pessa country, and extend into the Barline country. Mi ws 
The people make their clothes, iron, tobacco, pipes, bowls, basinxy, pots, 
bread, meat, oil, salt, and everything necessary for sustenance. : 
They are kind and industrious, hospitable to strangers, but like all 
all savages, revengeful to their enemies. At the same time they are disposed 
to tricks of dishonesty, and will take advantage of strangers if they can. 

One thing I have observed favorable to the spread of the Gospel is, 
that the tribe are not given up to the use of the gree-gree, like the 
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Bassas. . . . . . Their aptness to learn is much in advance of the 
Bassas, and their dialect is peculiarly adapted to the articulation of Eng- 
lish, and they speak it with a clearness that would deceive many an ear, 
The country is of a rolling and mountainous character. The climate is 
cooland salubrious, and considerably behind the season at Bassa, say six 
or eight weeks. 

The rainy season is not so heavy by one-third, as on the coast. The 

thermometer stands on an average at 87 deg. at Bassa all the year; here 
Iam sure much lower, for the same kind of clothing as is in use in New 
England, is very acceptable at this place a good part of the year. 
It is my opinion that a company of emigrants this distance out, would 
experience little inconvenience from fever, if prudent. As to the country 
beyond us, we can travel to any distance in safety, as far as we have 
learned from our people, and they are acquainted with three other tribes 
interior. The native hails with joy the approach of a stranger to his 
country. . . . . These people are very inquisitive, and seem apt to 
catch an idea of anything new as soon as it is presented to them. They 
can be made, by prayerful.labor, a good and great people. They possess 
no little sense of home and country. They seem very desirous of culti- 
vating a friendly familiarity with all persons. They all expressed, with 
the greatest warmth, desire for education for the children and youth 
among them—in fact this was the general desire wherever we travelled.” 
The Liberian Professor, E. W. Blyden writes : 

“Tere is a field entirely open to the Gospel. Is there no society in 
America willing to enter it? : é . Isuppose there is no portion 
of Africa where the people ina purely heathen condition are so accessible, 
and there is no part of the world where civilized settlers would have less 
trouble.’ When Seymour visited them in 1857, the headmen sent the 
following petition, and they have made a similar request, in vain, every 
year since then: 


“Camwoop Forssr, Prssa Country, Awg. 13, 185/7. 


“Dear Srr: Hearing of your kind wishes and desires for our much- 
injured country, and your expectation to send some good American 
amongst us, we felt it but our duty to say that we shall hail the event 
with gladness. : : . We, your humble servants, are willing to 
do all we can to aid in the matter. We are willing to give a tract of 
land for a settlement. We want Americans among us to teach us the 
letters, and above all, the Christian religion. 

“Sioned by three Kings and Headmen.” 


Beyond the Pessa les the 
BARLINE COUNTRY, 


Regarding which a late explorer, Mr. Spencer Anderson, gives the fol- 
lowing facts, in addition to those which are given in the letter from the 
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Rev. Mr. Crummell. Mr. Anderson started from the coast. His route 
lay through the Queah and Pessa countries; eight days’ journey, on foot, 
from Careysburg,brought him to Palaka, the capital of the Barlines. He 
found the tribe friendly and hospitable, and anxious for relations with the 
Government of Liberia. The king was so pleased that he entrusted his son 
to Mr. Anderson, to be-brought up in civilization and Christianity. 

He reports that. the Cam-wood Forest begins in the Pessa country, six 
days walk from Careysburg, north-east by east, and extends, with slight 
intervals, to a great distance beyond Palaka, and that the climate is much 
drier and freer from miasmatic influences than on the coast. 

The land of the Barlines has been thrown open to Missionary effort 
in a most remarkable way, as the following communication from the 
Rey. Mr. Crummell shows: 


“J write to inform you of a recent opening for Missions, which seems 

to me more important and promising than any other we have ever had, 

,and which, I judge you will decide, ought to be seized upon without 
delay. 

“ At the distance of about 120 miles, interiorward, is the country of 
the Barline people; a lofty, cool, mountainous country, containing a large 
and crowded population, numerous towns, unusual and superior civil re- 
gulations, and distinguished, withal, by great industrial energies. The 
capital of the country is a large city, surrounded by a wall of stone; here 
two market days are kept every week ; and thousands of people even from 
remote distances, come with both domestic and foreign goods, provisions, 
and cattle in large numbers for sale. Important manufactures are carried 
on in all this region. The people make all their own warlike and agricul- 
tural instruments: cultivate and cure their own tobacco; weave their 
own cloth; prepare their own salt. 

“But they are heathen and cannibals, and are imbruted by all the 
grossness and ferocity of deadly superstition. Indeed, the section in 
which they live is a part of that vast interior land which I believe to be 
the darkest place on earth: that quarter of the continent where never 
Missionary or traveler has penetrated for adventure, or for the purpose of 
carrying the ‘ glad tidings.’ Two hundred miles from the coast there is a 
vast range of country, extending from about longitude 3 deg. to longitude 
10 deg. west of Greenwich : which, without doubt, has remained for ages 
isolate, and disconnected from the outer world; where Christian or Mo- 
hammedan never trod; and where, save, by a few visits from the Cavalla 
Missionaries, and especially by my former pupil, Rev. Mr. Seton, heathen- 
ism has revelled for ages, undisturbed in its own rank and deadly bar- 
barities. 

“The government of Liberia has recently sent a Commissioner to the 
Kings and headmen of this country. He was received with gladness and 
distinction. With the utmost willingness they ceded their territory to 
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the Liberian government, and our national flag now floats within the 
bounds of their capital. The chief motive which has led them so cor- 
dially to subject themselves to Liberian authority is the desire for an 
easy access to the coast, and safety and security, in journeys thereto. 
The faith of the Liberian government is pledged to them, that this se- 
curity and safety shall be fully given to them. Already, block-houses, 
small forts, are being erected at stages of fifteen and twenty miles, for the 
purpose of keeping open roads, and maintaining peace on the road to this 
country. . . . . The chiefs and headmen express strong desires for 
teachers, for the instruction of their children; and declare their willing- 
ness to receive Missionaries. I have had a long conversation with the 
Commissioner ; and he assures me that there is now every facility offered 
for founding a Mission among this people. He intends, please Gon, to 
make another visit to Barline early in October, in order to convey the 
chiefs to Monrovia, at the time of the next session of the Legislature in 
December, and he very kindly gave me the privilege to join his party for 
a Missionary visit. 

“T repeat that itis my conviction that this is the greatest, most promis- 
ing, most secure opening which our Mission has ever had to the interior 
of Africa. It seems to me desirable that a Missionary should be sent 
there, z. e. to the capital, without delay; that a good substantial house 
should be at once erected; that a school-master should accompany the 
’ Missionary; that two mature and intelligent and pious females, Liberian 
women, should be connected with the party ; that a superior outfit should 
be furnished, so that the Mission should be commenced in the sight of the 
heathen with strength, and not with a show of weakness and littleness ; 
with some of the outward seeming that Gop’s Church comes there to do 
Gop’s work in earnestness.” 


East of the Condo and north of the Barline country, adjacent to both, 
is the country of 


THE DOMAR BONSIES. 


Mr. B. Anderson writes: ‘“ You no sooner arrive in the Bonsie 
country, than a contrast of cleanliness, order, and industry strikes you, 
That tribe, continually represented to us as savage, fierce, and intract- 
able, at once invites you into its large walled towns with all the hospi- 
talities and courtesy that the minds of this simple, untutored people can 
think of. 

“J arrived at Zolu’s town on the 8th of July, 1868, at four o’clock 
pm. The walls of this town are from eighteen to twenty feet high, 
consisting of clay, and very thick. A regular salvo of musketry an- 
nounced my entrance, and quickly a band of music made its appearance, 
consisting of twelve large and small ivory horns, and a half dozen drums 
of various sizes and sounds. I was conducted to the market space, in 
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the centre of the town, and there welcomed amidst the blast and flourish 
of Bonsie music and the firing of muskets. 


“They were astonished and overjoyed that (a Weegee) an American 
should come so far to visit them in their own country. A thousand 
strange faces, whom I had never before seen, were gazing at me. After 
their curiosity and wonder had been satisfied, they gave me spacious 
and comfortable lodgings, and commenced a series of hospitalities which, 
from mere quantity alone, became oppressive. . . . . . 


“The two great farming staples in the Bonzie country are rice and 
cotton. Sometimes the rice and cotton are planted together, but most 
of the cotton-farms succeed the rice-farms, yet they are very large ; for 
they have to clothe a country densely populated, where men, women, 
and children all go clothed, and no foreign manufactures scarcely, reach 
them. Cotton-gins would be a blessing to these people; for the manner 
in which they are obliged to prepare cotton for spinning is painful and 
tedious to the last degree of labor. This part of the labor is done by 
the women; the men do the weaving. The spindle is in the hands of 
every woman, from the princess to the slave. The dyeing of cloth is 
also done by the women, at which the Mandingoes are the most expert ;, 
and they know how to impart various shades of blue in a permanent and 
beautiful manner. Though they have abundance of camwood, I have 
never seen them use it for the purposes of dyeing. The chief colors used 
are blue and yellow; the latter is extracted from bark. Taking into ac- 
count that these people not only clothe themselves, but furnish the vast. 
number of cloths that are brought to the coast to be used in the leeward. 
trade, it shows what the cotton-producing power of the country would 
become if this primitive, barbarian industry were only assisted by some 
labor-saving machinery. 


“The Bonsie people have very tractable dispositions, and are wedded 
to no particular species of error. Fetichism has no strong hold on them. 
They believe in that thing most that manifests the greatest visible super- 
iority or power. They are greatly duped by the fraud and chicanery of 
the Mohammedan Mandingo priests. 


“In general physical appearance, the Bonzies are well built, generally 
from five and a-half to six feet in stature, with stoutly developed bodies, 
of sufficient muscular strength to hold a United States musket, bayonet 
fixed, at full arm’s length in one hand. They are an exceedingly healthy 
people, and of very clean habits. They bathe regularly twice a day, 
night and morning, in warm water, besides the intermediate cold water 
baths they are sure to take at whatever creek they happen to cross in 


their daily walking. For cleaning the teeth, they use a brush made of 


ratan, admirably adapted to the purpose.” 
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Next are the 
WYMAR BONSIES. 

Dowilnyah is the king of the Wymar Bonzies. His messengers 
were tall black men, with red and restless eyes, tattooed faces, filed 
teeth, huge spears, and six feet bows. They also had a reputation 
which remarkably corresponded with their appearance. 

The Bonsie country is densely populated. The difference between the 
Domar and Wymar Bonzie is, that the latter marks his face from his tem- 
ple to his chin with an indelible blue stain, while the former does not prac- 
tice tattooing of any kind. This tribe extends from the southwest portion 
of the Pessy country to the western border of the Mandingo country. 

The women are really the industrious part of the population; for 
while their lords are wholly devoted to pleasure, palavers, and wars, the 
women are engaged in numerous domestic duties, and especially in spin- 
ning cotton. Here, also, as in the Domar country, the spindle is in the 
hands of every woman, from the princess to the slave. The women, 
however, enjoy themselves, particularly on market-days, which at this 
town takes place every Sunday. 

This market is seated on the banks of the St. Paul’s River, and is 
carried on under the shade of large cotton (bombax) and acacia trees. 
The commodities of exchange are country cloths, cotton stripes, raw 
cotton, iron, soap, palm-oil, palm-butter, ground-nuts, rice, plaintains, 
bananas, dried fish, dried meat, peas, beans, sweet potatoes, onions 
(chalots), snuff, tobacco, pipes, salt, earthen pots or vessels for holding 
water and for cooking purposes, large quantities of Kola slaves, and 
bullocks. The bullocks are generally brought by the Mandingoes to the 
market. Palm-wine is not allowed to be sold in the market. Peace and 
order are secured by persons especially appointed for that purpose. 
After every body has assembled on the ground, these preservers of the 
peace, with long staves in their hands, go through the market, ordering 
every body to sit down; they then admonish the people to carry on 
their bargains peacefully and without contention. This preliminary 
being gone through with, the market is opened. It is generally attend- 
ed by six or seven thousand people. There are several large markets 
held in the Wymar country; the one at Comma’s town is larger than 
this. The daily market held in the central town is very convenient for 
making small purchases.” 

Describing a visit which he made to Ballatah, one of the Boozie 
towns, Anderson writes: “ Ballatah is like the other Boozie towns, but 
, far better laid out. The houses are not crammed so closely together, It 
contains about twenty-five hundred people ; it is seated in a plain, and is 
commanded by very high and abrupt hills on its western side, while the 
land rolls off in gentle undulations toward the east. We were carried 


to some outlying villages north-west of Ballatah, situated at the foot of | 
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the same high hills that overlook that town. Here they were busy 
smelting iron. The furnaces were built of clay, and of a conical shape, 
from ge and a half to six feet high, having clay pipes or vents close to 
the bottom, arranged in groups ae two and three, for the purpose of 
draught. The charcoal and iron ere are put in at the top. At the bot- 
tom is an opening through which the slag and other impurities are with- 
drawn. 

“Thursday, December 3d, 1868, we started from Ballatah. The direc- 
tion was N.E., and parallel to a range of very high hills, called the 
Vukkah hills. These hills are from seven hundred to one thousand feet 
high, and are variously composed of granite, iron ore, and a reddish 
clay, which, from the steep slopes near the top, had shelved down in 
many places. 

“ Friday, 4th of December, 1868, we rested at Vukkah. This town stands 
at the foot of a range of high hills of the same name. It is the last 
BRoozie town, and the nearest to the Mandingo country. These hills, 
called “ Vukkah” by the Boozies, and “ Fomah” by the Mandingoes, take 
a definite direction N.E. They are the highest range, and form a 
marked and acknowledged boundary between the Boozie andl Mandingo 
territories. At the foot of this range are seated a number of towns, 
Boozie and Mandingo.” 

THE MANDINGOES. 

The Mandingoes are an Arabic-speaking Mohammedan tribe, and 
notable traders, who travel over most of the country between their land 
and the sea, and exert a strong influence over all the other tribes. 

They have made considerable advance in education. Mr. Anderson 
mentions the fact that a Mandingo priest, with whom he was brought in 
contact, took an Arabic grammar which Mr. Anderson had with him, and 
showed himself thoroughly versed in all the distinctions of person, gen- 
der and number, etc., in the conjugation of a verb. 

Professor Blyden tells of his meeting the same person at Vannswah. 
On receiving certain printed questions from the Professor, he wrote 
down the answers, currente calamo, in beautiful Arabic characters. 
Through the kindness of Hon. H. Maundsell Schieffelin, of New York, 
we are able to furnish our readers with a specimen of this manuscript. 
To his liberality we are also indebted for the cuts which embellish this 
article. 

These people though Mohammedansg, deserve our highest respect. They 
have cordially and honestly embraced the highest form of religion which 
was within their reach. Professor Blyden bears witness that the progress 
of Islam among them presents “the same instances of real and eager 
mental conflict, of minds in honest transition, of careful comparison and 

reflection that have been formed in other communities where new aspects 
of truth and fresh considerations have been placed before them. . . . 
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ARABIC MANUSCRIPT, WRITTEN “ CURRENTE CALAMO,” BY AN AFRICAN | 
MANDINGO, 
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The Koran is almost always in their hands. It seems to be their labor 
and their relaxation to pore over its pages. They love to read and recite 
it for hours together. . . . They are an exceedingly polite and hos- 
pitable people. The restraints.of their religion regulate their manners 
and control their behaviour, Both in speech and demeanour they appear 
always solicitous to be en regle, and they succeed in conforming to the 
natural laws of etiquette, of which they seem to have an instinctive 
and agreeable appreciation. . . . . “Receiving a degree of culture 
from the study of the Arabic language, they acquired loftier views, 
wider tastes, and those energetic habits which so pleasingly distingiush 
them from their pagan neighbors.” 

These Mandingoes were one of the tribes visited by Anderson. He 
writes : 

“At three o’clock, p.m., we were met on the road by several Man- 
dingoes, who accompanied us to their town, Nu-Somadu, or Mohammadu. 
The walls of this town are quadrilateral in shape, each side being a 
series of bastions, which at a distance looks like some old fortified front 
The walls, however, are so thin that a four-pounder could demolish them 
in a very little time. 

“We entered the town, and were entertained in a very hospitable 
manner. <A house was given to us, small indeed in its dimentions to 
what we had been accustomed to in the Boozie country, but convenient 
and comfortable. Being wearied with the journey, I threw myself into 
a hammock, and commenced surveying alterations and arrangements 
which a change in the character of the country had introduced. The 
house was a circular structure of clay, with a conical roof made entirely 
of large canebrake and long grass. In looking around the walls, our 
eyes rested on a saddle, stirrups, bridle, with leather leggings, and a 
tremendous tower gun. 
|. “Sunday, the 6th of December, we attempted to pursue our journey ; 
but the chief refused to allow us to depart before he had demonstrated 
his good-will and hospitality. He killed a heifer, and cooked it with 
onions. We satisfied our appetites, and made him an appropriate present. 
We then departed; arrived at Naalah late in the afternoon. In the 
morning, a trooper was at once dispatched to Musardu, to inform them 
that the Tibbabue (American) had come. In two hours he returned, tel- 
ling me that the Musardu people requested that I would remain at 
Naalah until they had made preparations for my reception. I imme- 
diately sent them word that I had been so long coming to see their 
country that I would rather forego any public demonstration than be 
delayed any further. I was then answered to come on; they wonld 
gladly receive me. 

“Accompanied by several Mandingoes from Naalah and Mohammadu, 
we started for Musardu. Our interest in the journey was enlivened by 
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the novel features of the country. In passing through the Boozie coun- 
try, extensive views were frequently obstructed by a dense vegetation 
that hemmed in the sight on each side of a narrow foot-path. Here the 
peculiar features of the country are visible for miles. The towns and 
villages seated in the plains, people on foot and people on horseback can 
be seen at a great distance, and have more the air of light, life, and ac- 
tivity, than many parts of the Boozie country, where the sombre gloom 
of immense forests conceals all such things. The large town of Du Quir- 
lelah lay on our right, in the bosom of some small hills. It lay on our 
right; but from our elevated position, it might, well be said to lie under 
us. Going on, we descried a long, whitish border, raised a little above 
the height of a gentle slope. On drawing nearer, it proved to be the top 
of the south-western wall of Musardu. We fired our muskets, and 
entered the town. We were led up a street, or narrow lane, that brought 
us into the square in which the mosque was situated. Here were gathered 
the king, Vomfeedolla, and the principal men of the town, to receive us. 
My Mandingo friends from Mohammadu opened the civilities of intro- 
duction with an elaborate speech; stating where I had come from, and 
for what I had come; the power, learning, and wealth of the Tibbabues. 

“King Vomfeedolla in appearance has a mild, gentle countenance. 
His features would please those who are fond of a straight nose, broad 
forehead, thin lips, large and intelligent eyes, and an oval chin. Like 
all the Mandingoes, his skin is a smooth, glossy black. In stature he is 
rather below the general towering height of this tribe. He does not 
possess the fiery energy of his royal Boozie brother, Dowilnyah, who, 
though many years his senior, far excels him in that respect. 

“Tn all councils Vomfeedolla seems to be entirely a listener, and to be 
directed and influenced by the older members of the royal family. He 
is said to be a great warrior; but the evidences around Musardu prove 
that if he is, he must belong to the unfortunate class of that profession. 

“The usual apparel or dress of the Mandingoes consists of four pieces 
—two pieces as a shirt and vest, and one large coat or toga worn over all; 
one pair of Turkish-shaped trowsers coming a little below the knees: 
sandals for the feet, which are sometimes beautifully worked ; and a three- 
cornered cap for the head. These articles, made and worn as a Mandingo 
only can make and wear them, leave nothing to be desired, either as to 
taste or utility. This is said so far as the men are concerned. But I 
must deplore a fashion observed by the women, in wrapping up their 
faces and bodies in a manner truly ungraceful, and unhealthy, too. 

““Musardu is an exceedingly healthy place ; there was not one prostrate, 
sickly person in the town. There is, however, a disease which sometimes 
attacks individuals in a peculiar way; it is an affection of the throat, 
causing a protuberance almost similar to what is called the ‘king’s evil.’ 
I inquired the cause, and they imputed it to something that impregnates 
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the water during the height of the dry season, being the time when it 
mostly seizes persons. 

“The atmosphere of Musardu is very dry, and had a very favorable 
effect upon my watches, which were declared at Monrovia to be out of 
order; but as soon as I reached Musardu, every one of them began to 
tick away in a clear and ringing manner. 

Musardu, the capital of the Western Mandingoes, is in latitude 8 deg. 
27 min. 11 sec. N., longitude 8 deg. 24 min. 30 sec. W.; it is elevated 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea, and is situated amid gentle 
hills and slopes. North and north-east two very high hills tower above 
the rest several hundred feet. The population is between seven and 
eight thousand.” 

FELLATAHS. 

But interesting and important as is the condition of the Mandingoes, the 
Fellatahs or Foulahs are perhaps an even more important element in con- 
nection with any well directed general Missionary effort in West Africa. 

Bishop Payne has lately furnished us with the following extracts re- 
garding them, from “ notes on northern Africa, the Sahara, and Soudan 
by Wm. B. Hodgson, late Consul of the United States near the Regency 
of Tunis.” 

FOULAHS AND FELLATAHS. 

“Throughout the whole extent of Nigritia, or Negro-land, the Foul- 
ahs undoubtedly occupy pre-eminence. They are found spread over a 
vast geographic region of 28 to 30 deg, in longitude—1,500 miles, and 
7 10 10 deg. in latitude, or 500 miles. 

“They extend from the Atlantic Ocean, from the mouth of the Senegal 
and Senegambia on the west, to the Kingdoms of Bornou and Mandara 
on the east; from the Desert of Sahara on the north, to the mountains of 
Guinea or Kong on the south. This wide superficies contains more than 
700,000 square miles, which is equal to the fourth part of Europe, and a 
tenth part of the immense continent of Africa. Compared with the 
United States these parallels of longitude would extend from Maine to 
Missouri. What may be the Foulah population spread over this region 
it is impossible to approximate. But the low estimate of three inhabi- 
tants to the square mile would give a population of two millions. In 
the wide extent of this vast region, they are found under the various 
but similar names of Fellans, Felany, Foulony, Fellatah, Fellatiyah, and 
Peuls. By linguistic analogies, it was discovered by Adelung, the Ger- 
man philologer, that these widely-separated tribes were one people. In 
Senegambia and regions adjacent, the Foulahs have formed four princi- 
pal States, called Fouta-Toro (from Phut ?), Fouta-Bondon, Fouta- 
Djallon, and Fouladon. These States are governed by an elective chief 
called Almamy (el-Imam). He may be termed the President of an 
oligarchic council. In other negro countries, where these nomadic tribes 
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have introduced themselves, they pay tribute to the chiefs of the country 
for the lands which they occupy under a certain feudal dependence. In 
this political relation they are found on all the Atlantic coast (?) from 
the River Sierra Leone, along the Grain, Ivory, and Gold Coast, to the 
Niger. On the Senegal they are found among the Serracolets or Sereres, 
and eastward to Massina. At Jennet, Caillé discovered that they had 
seized the power of the State, and were defending themselves against 
the Sergoo Tuaricks to the north, and the Bambara negroes to the south. 
On the western coast they thus live, mingled with the Jaloofs, Mandin- 
goes and Sousons.* On the Niger, and in Soudan they occupy or have 
conquered the Kingdoms of Yarriba, Nuffee, Haousa and others. 

“The Foulahs are not negroes. They differ essentially from the negro 
race in all the characteristics which are marked by physical anthropology. 
They may be said to occupy the intermediate space betwixt the Arab and 
Negro. All travellers concur in representing them asa distinct race in moral 
as in physical traits. To their color the various terms of bronze, copper; 
reddish, and sometimes white, have been applied. They concur also in the 
report that the Foulahs of every region represent themselves to be white 
men. Mungo Park’s description of them does not vary much from that 
of all subsequent travellers; and this is substantially repeated in Schon 
and Crowther’s Journal of the Niger Expedition in 1841. They say: 
‘The Foulah’s are rae of a tawny complexion, with silky hair and 
pleasing features,’ 

“The Foulahs are a war Hike race of shepherds, and within this century 
they have established a political organization; subjugated a large por- 
tion of Soudan; and founded Sokatoo, the capital of their empire. Clap- 
perton says that this town, which was built in 1805 by Danfodio, the 
prophet, and the first political and military chief of the Foulahs, was 
the most populous which he had seen in Central Africa. 

“‘ The Foulahs are rigid Mohammedans, and according to the report of 
Mollieu, the French traveller, they are animated by a strong zeal for prose- 
lytism. They are the Missionaries of Islam among the pagan negro tribes. 
Where they have conquered they have forced the adoption of the Koran, 
by the sword; and while pursuing their pastoral occupation, they 
become schoolmasters, maalins—and thus propagate the doctrines and 
‘precepts of Islam.” 

We have thus presented all the facts which we have been able to 
glean, which relate to the field which is now spread before our Church 
in Africa, Tribes buried in all the degradation of paganism ask us for 
light, and tribes which have broken loose from the paganism and cruel- 
ties of their fathers and accepted the highest form of religion which was 
within their reach, stand before us fairly entitled, by their honest 


——— 


* From their features I should judge that the Vyes around Cape Mount must belong to the Foulah 
family. J.P. 
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efforts after truth, to hearing from us the witness which Gop has given 
of Himself through His Son. Could the highest philanthropy or the 
most fervent love of Curisrt ask a nobler opportunity ? Does it not 
seem, in view of the work which our Church has been feebly carrying on 
in Africa, as if the Head of the Church was saying, as of old, “ Behold, 
I have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it; for thou 
hast a little strength, and has kept my word, and has not denied my 
name ” ? 

It even seems probable that the pre-occupation of the field by Mo- 
hammedanism may prove ahelp rather than a hindrance to the spread of 
Christianity. 

Professor Blyden writes: “All careful and candid observers agree 
that the influence of Islam in Central and West Africa has been, upon 
the whole, of a most salutary character. As an eliminatory and sub- 
versive agency, it has displaced or unsettled nothing, as good as itself. 
If it has introduced superstitions, it has expelled superstitions far more 
mischievous and degrading. And it is not wonderful if, in succeed- 
ing to a debasing heathenisn, it has in many respects made compromises, 
so as occasionally to present a barren hybrid character. But what és 
surprising is that a religion quietly introduced from a foreign country, 
with so few of the outward agencies of civilization, should not in process 
of time have been altogether absorbed by the superstitions and manners 
of barbarous pagans. But not only has it not been absorbed, it has in- 

troduced large modifications in the views and practices even of those 
who have but a vague conception of its teachings. Mungo Park, in his 
travels seventy years ago, everywhere remarked the contrast between 
the pagan and the Mohaminedan tribes of interior Africa.” 

Mr. Hodgson, whom we have already quoted, writes in a similar strain 
regarding the Mohammedanism among the Foulahs: 

“Wherever the Foulah has wandered, the pagan idolatry of the negro 
has been overthrown; the barbarous fetish and gree-gree have been 
abandoned ; anthrophagy and cannibalism have been suppressed, and the 
horrible sacrifice of human beings to propitiate the monstrous gods of 
the negro barbarian, has been supplanted by the worship of the true Gop. 

“Thus the Foulahs are now exercising a powerful influence upon the 
moral and social condition of Central Africa. Ido not doubt that they 
are to be the great instruments in the future civilization of Africa. 

“In Central Africa, education and religious instruction are entirely in 
the hands of the Mohammedans. The Koran has introduced its letters 
where it has been adopted, as the Bible from Rome has substituted its 
letters for the alphabets of Europe. Let not the humanizing influence of 
the Koran upon the fetishes, gree-grees, and human sacrifices of pagan, 
homicidal Africa be deprecated. It will bring up the civilization of the 
barbarous negro races to a certain degree of civilization, and thus it will 
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concur with Christianity, which is now invading Africa from the W est, 
in suppressing their inhuman practices. The eee Bible is ens 
sought. Let therefore the Gospel be disseminated in Arabic characters 
into whatever languages the pious zeal of Missionaries may be able to 
translate it, since Arabic letters have for centuries, been introduced into 
Africa and have become familiarized by use. 

On this subject Sir Powel Buxton says: ‘There are points in the 
Mohammedan Faith which we may turn to account in attempting to 
introduce better instruction. The Mussulmans of the West do not 
regard Christians with the same horror as those of the East; they seem 
to be favorably impressed by finding that we acknowledge much of their 
own sacred history; and with them the names of Abraham and Moses 
serve to recommend our Holy books. We may make common cause 
with them, also, in Africa, in our common abhorrence of the bloody 
rites and sacrifices of the pagans.’” 


HIS WORKS DO FOLLOW HIM—AWN APPEAL. 


Dr. Neuemian Apams, a distinguished Congregational minister of 
Boston, has been visiting China and other countries in eastern Asia. He 
has written an interesting letter to Bishop Eastburn, concerning Mission- 
ary operations at Shanghai, which letter has been published in the Chris- 
tian Witness. We give below an extract from it. The writer of it, 
however, misunderstood our native clergyman in one respect. It is 
not the Chapel outside the city, but “Christ Church” in the centre 
of the city, that was built through the munificence of Mr. Appleton, 
and it is of this Church that this excellent native clergyman is the Pastor, 
though he officiates occasionally elsewhere. 

“ T have been so pleasantly reminded of you through a good man’s influ- 
ence here in China, that I must tell you of it. Being on a visit. to Shang- 
hai, I was invited to attend worship in a Chinese Chapel five miles from 
the city. We went through the fields in chairs borne by Coolies, till we 
came to the village where trade was plying all its arts, and handicraft its 
implements, unconscious of the Sabbath, A small church bell notified us 
that we were near the Chapel, and soon we emerged from heathenish 
sounds and sights into a Christian temple, neat and orderly in all its 
appointments. There were about one-hundred and fifty Chinese assem- 
bled for worship, which was conducted by a very 

GOOD-LOOKING CHINAMAN, 
tall and of pleasing address. Though ignorant of every word he said, 
my attention was riveted by his agreeable action and manner, emi- 
nently becoming a preacher of the Gospel, and, withal, truly eloquent, 
if his whole appearance and the attention of the people were true indica- 
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tions. I could see that the Services were liturgical, from the responses, 
and from the Chinese books used by the people, the little girls around 
me keeping my attention directed to the place in the Service; though 
very little good did this do me except that it helped me to keep my 
book right side up. The Service ended with singing 


“THERE IS A HAPPY LAND,” 


the tune so familiarly known in our Sabbath-schools. The preacher 
came to speak with me before Service, with his welcome, in very good 
English; and after Service he came again and gave me much information. 
He has been Rector there sixteen years, the Chapel being built by the 
munificence, said he, “of a Mr. William Appleton, of Boston.” This 
made my heart leap for joy, to come so far into heathenism and find 
myself in a Christian temple, erected and maintained by a fellow-citizen 
of Boston. (Mr. Appleton I did not know personally, though I once 
received a very kind note from him with a pamphlet. But I had long 
cherished a sincere love for him, from many impressions of his truly esti- 
mable character.) I was led to think, what a memorial of Christian zeal 
has he built in this distant land! What pleasure it must afford his 
happy spirit in Heaven to look down on this place of Christian worship 
in the depths of heathenism! What a noble use of wealth, blessing a 
multitude of people who, but for him, might have been left in heathen 
ignorance! I told the preacher that I should report his Chapel and his 
labors to Christian friends at home, and I mentioned your name, in speak- 
ing of those who would be glad to hear of him. He desired me to give 
his respects to you; so it is my pleasure to send you the respectful and 
Christian salutation of the Rev. Wong Kwong Chi, of one of the villages 
of Shanghai. 


“As we came out of the Chapel we were saluted with some musical 
instruments, from a house where people were making a tumult over a 
dead person. Little knew they of that “happy land, far, far away,” which 
the people of Appleton Chapel had just been celebrating. I felt a desire 
to tell good men in Boston that there yet remaineth much land to be pos-. 
sessed here by Christian philanthropists; that they can readily find vil- 
lages of sixty thousand waiting each for its chapel, to say nothing of cities 
with millions in them, where it would be easy to begin a work for the ran- 
somed spirits of good men and women to review with pleasure, in 
Heaven. ‘Truly enviable is that rich Christian who can employ wealth 
to do good for him when he is with Curisr. The Appleton Chapel 
at Shanghai seemed to me a cup of cold water, the donor of which is 
not losing his reward.” 


There are two important points to which we especially draw atten- 
tion where our work is languishing for want of such a building as that 
which Mr, Appleton provided at Shanghai. Are there not others who 
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will relieve our work of its embarrassment by a deed of munificence like 
his? The first point is Wuchang, an important town in the interior which 
was occupied some time ago under promising circumstances. The Rey. 
Messrs. Hoyt, Boone and Yung Kiung Ngan are laboring there. Re- 
garding this point, Bishop Williams writes: 


“This leads me to beg of you most earnestly to call the attention of the members 
of the Church to the pressing needs of the Wuchang Station. Now that we have these 
Missionaries living in the city of Wuchang, we must give them work. To send them 
out here and then keep them idle, is a useless waste of money, and most distressing to 
them, as they are able to do certain kinds of work, but have no means to carry it on. 
If they had money to support a boarding-school, Mr. Hoyt and Mr. Boone could take 
charge of it, while studying the language. The Committee this year appropriated 
money for a boarding-school, but we have been so much in debt to Messrs. Oliphant 
& Co. that I could not authorize them to commence it. But if the Mission is to suc- 
ceed, the school must be begun jwithout further delay. Two years have already 
passed without seeing the beginning of the school, and we all feel that the longer it is 
postponed the longer the final success of our work is put off. 


“ But there is another want even more urgent than the boarding-school—a chapel 
in Wuchang. We haye now, you will be sorry to learn, no preaching in Wuchang. 
The house in which we formerly lived was not in a good situation for a chapel. On 
account of this, and the high rent, Mr. Ngan gave it up, and moved into a cheaper 
house, intending to rent a place suitable for a chapel on a good thoroughfare. But 
there are difficulties and dangers to the landlord who rents a house to a foreigner on a 
business street, and so nothing is left for us but to purchase. This we cannot do, for 
we have no money, and so our whole work in Wuchang isat a standstill. All feel that a 
chapel should be built or purchased at once, in order that Mr. Ngan may have a place: 
to preach, and Mr. Hoyt and My. Boone an opportunity, while studying the language, 
of meeting the people and talking to them in a quiet way. But what are we to do? 
We cannot collect money for such a purpose here, and we are entirely dependent on 
friends at home. Let me therefore beg once more that you will get some help for us 
in our difficulties. If ever there were a case that called loudly for help, surely it 
is this.” 

The other point where a church or chapel is very much needed, is the 
village of Kong Wan, about five miles from the City of Shanghai proper. 
About two years since, one of our Missionaries at Shanghai commenced 
work here. From the very first the people have shown considerable inter- 
est in the Services which have been held, and in the truth which has been 
made known to them, and several persons have been baptized. A native 
catechist now lives there, and the Rev. Mr. Nelson devotes the after- 
noon of each Sunday to this country station, and he and the Bishop are 
exceedingly anxious that a chapel, a house for the catechist, and two 
houses for boys’ and girls’ schools should be erected without delay; and 
an urgent appeal is made for ten thousand dollars, with which to pur- 
chase the necessary ground and put up these buildings. We should be 
glad to receive special contributions towards any one of these very im- 
portant objects, 
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MISCELLANY. 


A® PASTORS LEST Loney. 


I entered the ministry sixteen years ago. At that time I was in debt 
$700. This debt was not a pressing one, as I could have the money as 
long as the interest was kept up. My average salary for ten years was 
about $7500. This, with economy, was enough fcr current expenses and 
interest money ; and some years we were able to pay a little on the prin- 
cipal of the debt. Early in-my history I began to preach the doctrine of 
system in giving; not necessarily a per cent. of income, but with method 
in the matter, so that the amount should not depend upon the chances of 
battle between conscience and avarice every time the call of beneficence 
came, This was my preaching. But my practice, what should that be ? 
This was a question it took me a long time to settle. For years I gave 
but little; and the reasoning was this: I have given myse/f to the work of 
the Church; I turned my back on prospects of wealth to enter the minis- 
try. Is not this my share of self-denial? And then my debt was incurred 
in preparation for this work. I surely ought not to give till all this is 
paid. But somehow this did not altogether satisfy me. It might be just; 
but there was no odor of the “alabaster box ” about it. I seemed to be 
losing the sweetness of the blessing that comes from setting apart, at some 
cost, an offering out of love for the Lorp. At length, a few years since, I 
determined to give a part of my salary, not a part of any surplus that might 
be, but putting it in with house rent, interest money, é&c., as one of the 
current expenses. As ten per cent. was a convenient rate, I chose that. 
I opened a regular account with beneficence, balancing it at the end of 
each year. 

At first it cost me more effort of will than I supposed it would. I had 
been giving $15 to $20 a year. Now to put it up to $80 or $100 was no 
small trifle. But each year—for I renew the pledge to the Lorp every 
first of January—the little battle grows less fierce, till now it has become 
almost a pleasure to open the new account with beneficence. (My wife 
joins me heartily in all this; only she says that she has no share in the 
struggle, but a full share in the pleasure.) 

I have found three advantages in this plan: 

1. It is a great relief. The amount once fixed it only remains for me to 
divide it according to my best judgment. I used to carry about me a 
secret misgiving that I was not doing enough; in fact, did not know what 
I was doing, and then sometimes, under some strong appeal, I thought I 
had given too much. Now I am wholly atrest about all'this. And then 
I confess to a little satisfaction in finding myself giving fives, and some- 
times twenties, where before it was only ones, twos and threes. 

2. It is profitable. Latterly I have been prospered. I do not affirm 
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that because of the tithes the Lorp has specially interposed forme. Ihave 
my impression about that. But the simple facts are, that somehow the 
debt got paid at once. Then the means came unexpectedly by which to 
buy a little homestead, which has trebled in value since. And now, with- 
out interfering at all with my ministerial duties, I have made a little bus- 
iness venture. I am sure it is honorable. I think it is safe; not the less 
so because I have made the Lorn a partner in the operation, and pledged 
a tenth of the gains to His service. 

3. It helps the soul. One lust is in part crucified. The yearly fight and 
victory do me good. And when I come to the table of the Lorp’s love, 
and take the Gift of gifts, Ido not feel that utter shame which I ought oth- 
erwise to have, that I meanly accept the costly sacrifice for me at no cost 
to myself.— Humphrey's Miss. Papers. 


No Ines or a Resurrectrion.—The Rev. R. H. Cobbold, late an 
Archdeacon of Ningpo, in an article in Mission Life, says: 

The Chinese, it must be remembered, have no idea of a resurrection. 
Whether they view the body as the “bag of skin,” which the Buddhist 
priests teach it to be, or as that which, having been received from our 
parents, it becomes our duty most carefully to tend and keep from muti- 
lation, in either case they regard the grave as its ultimatum. Concerning 
the soul, the teaching is more indefinite ; and, it were exceedingly difficult 
to say how much should be taken for genuine native teaching, and how 
much as the consequence of foreign influence. So far as we can under- 
stand their theory, there are three “ weng,” or souls. One of these enters 
the world of departed spirits, one resides in the ancestral tablet, one 
keeps with the body. Ifa person, being away from home, is drowned, or 
suddenly seized with some fatal malady, great efforts are made to lay 
hold on that part of his spiritual nature which should be resident in the 
home of the deceased with his body, but which they consider is now in 
danger of being dissipated, and so of becoming a wandering ghost, ill at 
ease, unfed, unclothed, uncared for. This soul is supposed to seize on 
any living thing that may be at hand, to enter gladly into it; so that, not 
unfrequently, if a body has been found drowned by the river-side, the 
first crab seen in the mud is captured, as, in all probability, it has the 
soul within it. Should a person die suddenly in the streets, the friends go 
round with a lantern, a gong, and a cock; the lantern to give light, the 
gong to attract by the sound, and the living bird as the means whereby 
the soul may be enticed to come back. 


A Morat Baromerrer.—A recent writer says: “ Moffat, in his ‘Scenes 
of South Africa,’ tells us of a tribe who are sinking lower and lower into 
the mire of ignorance and degradation—who once had a word signifying 
a Supreme Being, but who have so entirely lost it that not one in a thou- 
sand remembers of hearing it in his youth, and to such it merely desig- 
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nated a fabulous ghost. Thus not only is the Word lost to them, but the 
spiritual truth also. Two of the principal tribes in Brazil have no word 
in the least analagous to our ‘thanks ;’ and it is stated by travelers that 
there is an entire absence of a feeling of obligation or gratitude among 
them. 

“This proof of debasement is not only manifest in what is lost or lack- 
ing in language, but also in those words which are retained or invented. 
In the native language of Van Dieman’s Land there are four words to 
express the taking of human life, but none to distinguish between to ‘ kill’ 
and to ‘murder;’ and although richly provided with words to denote 
‘hate,’ anything to correspond to our,‘ love’ is utterly wanting. And is 
not the fact that the French have no word for ‘home’ richly suggestive 
of their domestic relations! while the prodigal use of those words which 
should be reserved to denote the highest mysteries of the spiritual life, or 
the darkest passions of the soul, on light and jesting occasion, as ‘ spir- 
ituelle,’ ‘ perfidé,’ ‘malin, &c., is painfully conclusive as to their moral 
and religious status? Words, then, are a moral barometer, and to study 
a nation’s language is to study them.” 


THE CARRIHR DOVE. 
A Monthly Paper for the Young. Hight Copies to one Address, one dollan a year. 
A single Copy, twenty-five cents a year. 

Bxsipxes Letters for the children written by our own Missionaries, 
the editor aims to give in this: paper the most interesting Stories which 
can be had on Missionary and other Christian topics. Four beautiful 
Engravings are given in each number. 

A gentleman in the West, who devotes time and means in promoting 
the circulation of a healthy literature among the young, writes: “I am 
acquainted with nearly all the papers for the young published in this 
country and in England, but I do not consider any of them equal to 
‘Tue Carrier Dove.’” A lady writes: “Send me forty copies of that 
best of all children’s papers, ‘THe Carrier Doven,.’” The editor of the 
Guiding Star, of this city, writes: “‘ THe Carrier Dovn’ is the most 
beautiful children’s paper I have yet seen.” Specimen copies are sent 
free on application. 

Orders should be addressed to the Ruy. Wu. H. Harz, No 19 Bible 
House, New York. 


HOREIGN MISSIONARY BOXES. 


Thousands of these failed to bring ys any money at Christmas. We 
are now waiting with earnest hope for the KastER OPpEnine, 
Let us have returns from all without fail. 
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Harvey $2.u0c chess. 8 00 
St. Matthew’s—St. Matthew’s S.S. 
$1.60; Theo. 
Brown $5.90; 
Mission §.8. &c. 
S250) See 10 00 
LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn—Christ, OS CIE 2a aera 403 00 
Messiah i aterenecacsc a 100 96 
S Rev. R. B. Duane, for 
Cavalla Messenger... 2 00 
College Point—St. Paul's, M. A. 
Chisholm....... 36 00 
LOUISIANA. 
Alexandria—St. James’ .......... 12 50 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—Emmanuel, of which 
for Africa, $4.5 een 239 80 
Oy St. Luke’s add’)... .... 5 00 
Cambridge—G. Choptank Parish.. 5 00 
Harford Co.—St. Mary’s .......... 14 50 
Leonardtown—St. Andrew’s...... 4 25 
Nanjemoy—Rey. R. Prout....... 100 00 
ISTLNEWSOULY Re WN eietcih sis eiararasreteien ere 10 67 
Washington—Ascen SION shee 85 48 
Mrs. M. Taylor, for 
Greece $25; Special 
for Dr. and Mrs. Hill 
Dinsie naccere. state senree 50 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
EEO Sichesarorscaiajeyttestecetabersy fe 50 00 
Dr. W. W. Moreland, for 
ATI CARA Sitasee ss cee 20 00 
Cambridge—St. Peter’s, Mrs. M.L. 10 00 
Holyoke—St. Paul’s.....,......... 25 00 


Longwood—Our Saviour.......... 
Lowell—St. John’s........4....... 
Marblehead—St. Michael’s....... 
New Bedford—Grace....... 
Newton L. Falls—St, Mary's, for 
China $50.15; 


§.8., for Af. 

rica $57.20... 108 35 
North Adams—St. John’s........ 10, 00 
Salem—St. Peter’s........ 0.0.06 29 66 
Southborough—St. Mark’s......... 29 65 


MICHIGAN. 


FA pena — TTiInityey. an woes cate ae 
Detroit—St. Peter's. 

East Saginaw—st. Paul 
Lansing—St. Paul’s.............. 


MISSOURI. 


Lexington—Christ...... .....00.05 15 00 
Kirkwood—Grace, five-cent coll... 15 00 
NEW JERSEY. 
Edgewater—Mediator wraienale atl ee scare 29 50 
Hlizabeth—St. John’ 8, per Am. Ch. 

JWle Pekan Becac wacoetns 132 00 
Irvington—Trinity........ ...s00s 5 00 
Perth Amboy—St. Peter’s......... 93 00 
Princetown—Trinity.............- 129 18 
Somerville—St. John’s.........--- 10 00 


55 69 


541 96 


12 50 


464 '70 


700 15 


91 86 


30 00 
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NEW YORK. 

Amenia—St. Thomas’............. 6 27 
Bedford—St. Matthew’s.......... 38 19 
City Island—Grace 8. 8., per Am. 

Ch. M. Soe’ Vicssh lee 0 00 
Greenburgh—Zion, Louis, Rosalie 

and Bessi 


Kingston—St. John’s 
Lithgow—St. Peter’s..........-..+ 


Newburgh—St. George’s add’l.. 5 00 
Stpbaults.c.eecencace 11 78 
New York—Atonement, for sup. of 
Ah Ne’s brother... 50 00 
Wy Calvary Chapel, five- 
Cent Coll rneericecee. 4 %5 
os Holy Communion.... 800 00 
os Redeemer, for Greece. 5 22 
= St. Ann’s, Miss Ster- 
ley, five-cent coll... 4 00 
id St; James’.....2.--.. 108 14 
ue St. Mimothy’ sive. --- 13 00 
a Transfiguration....... 209 76 
te The Misses Rogers 


Chelsea, Female Inst. 
for Orphan Asylum, 
Cape Palmas, Africa. 35 22 


Port Chester—St. Peter’s......... 25 00 
Sing Sing—Miss A. K 1 00 
Wor07ch—Christss..s2-4 cose reece 4 07 
White Plains—Mrs. G. J. Prud- 
homme, for the 
Barline Mission.. 7 50 
Yonkers—St. John’s.... ........ 211 06 


NORTH CAROLINA. \ 


Salisbury—St. Luke’s............. 9 90 
OHIO 
Avondale—Grace, per Am. Ch, M. 

SOCly. 0 eGeeasiste seat 20 00 
Believue—St. Paul’s S. 8.......... 8 00 
Boardman—St. James’........... 5 00 
Cincinnati—St. John’s............ 75 00 


Clevetand—St. John’s, for China. . py 74 


St. Mark’s, for China, 3 13 
DPCSMEN—ZIOND...... oo oe coe ives cos oe 6 50 
Fremont—St. Paul’s...... .....-. 8 60 
Gambier—Harcourt Parish, for 

China $127.86; for 

Rey. Mr. Auer’s work 

$5; Mission House 

ah ta five-cent coll. 

Bs Sacks eysenvtarsters rots 192 39 
Glendale— cist en Mate seis are ctahetsiee 10 00 
Middletown—Ascension....... ... 4 14 
Portsmouth-—Christ, Anna R. Ross 2 00 
ROMO O— ELINA fiyish ieee aeciines cee 30 00 
Zanesville—St. James’............ 44 14 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte—St. John’s............. 20 36 
Cheltenham—St. Paul’s........... 162 47 


Concord—St. John’s.........--..- é 
Harrisburgh—Mrs. 8. B. Miller... 50 
Kittanning—St. Paul’s 1 


Lebanon—St. Luke’s............. « 12.00 
Mahanoy Oity—Ch. of Faith... . 2 85 
Manayunk—St. David’s........... 23 88 
Muncey—St. James’............... 5 00 
Philadelphia—Ascension .. .. 4000 
Holy Trinity... pate 880 30 
st St. Peter’s 

which epetial he 
Dr. Hill $120.... 858 47 
ee St. Stephen’s...... 320 %5 

B H. 8. Solenger, five- 
CENtACOLM se. ee 2 60 
Rockdale—Calvary $.S.....,...... 21 00 
Westchester—Holy Tri nity Sar eae 60 


Wilkesbarre—St. Stephen’s....... 
PITTSBURGH. 


Franklin—St. John’s............. 5 92 
Pittsburgh—St. John’s............ 18 34 
Uniontown—Miss F. Meason $2.50; 

Gabler Sivek oo. 8 5 


1619 54 


9 90 


27 16 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
East Providence—St. Mary’s Mis- 


SION Geeeee eee 14 28 
Pawtucket—Trinity.......-.----.- 21 65 
Prowidence—Redeemer $22.44; S. 

S. $15; Roswell C. 
Parker, a member 
of ue Infant Class, 
O:B6 Neier. ceicielaeeite 38 00 %3 93 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Pendleton—St. Paul’s, Mary 
IoIMeS ys eeee sees 213 
St. Stephen’s—Nazareth Mission’y 
Soc’y, for Ch. at 
New Georgia, Af. 13 25 
St. Thomas’ Par.—For Rev. W. J 

Boone, China, 

Res 50: for Af. 

$9. 50 40 88 

TEXAS. 

San Antonio—St. Mark’s......... 16 50 16 50 
VERMONT. 

Brattleboro’—St. Michael’s.. ..... 11 50 
Pouliney—St. John’s............. 13 25 24% 
VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria—St. Paul’s........... 6 00 
Bedford Co.—St. John’s......... 30 00 
Charlotteville—Christ 8. _8., for 
Chinese mae BBaSe 20 00 
Fairmount—Christ. . ei OAD, 
Hedgesville—Mt. Fiona ee 10 83 
Hicks ford—Cuvists, o. ies oe asl eee 2 08 
Lexington Par.—Ascension....... 5 00 
Norio Ue— Christ eee sane eee 2 %5 
Petersburgh—Rev. Week Gao 11 64 
Salem—St. Paul’s Chapel.. i, Ould) 
Wytheville—Rev. F. D. Goodwin, 
per Am. Ch. M.S.. 10 00 
Wiliiamsburgh—Burton Parish... 15 00 121 45 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Buffalo—Ascension ds ereiagelas ease 13 09 
St. Panl’s. a member.. 5 06 
fe Mrs. H. 8. Heywood, for 
Books for Hoffman 
Inst. $5; for Testa- 
ments for China $5; 
for Am. Chapel Parish 
$5; for Testaments 
for Italy $5; for Cape 
Mount, Af. Goe-eueace 25 00 
Dunkirk—St. John’s...... 6 50 
Fredonia—Trinity... 5 % 
Niagara—St. Peter’s......5...... 20 04 «74 38 
WISCONSIN. 
Kenosha—St. Matthew’s.......... 13 00 =13 00 
WYOMING. 
Cheyenne—St. Mark’s............. 2 00 2 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Honolulu, H. I—Bethel 8.8. $25; 
J. W. Austin 
$10; S.C. D 
$5, for Miss 
Baldwin’s 
work, Jaffa, 
Syria, gold 
$40, currency.. 44 60 
&. OBOE cristiicie Shs c Seber eae 10 00 
Bp. Coxe, for Dr. Leed’s special 
Hinds tOmGreece. eer eee 55 00 
MISsoOnarye BOXES... seen 330 25 489 85 
= $9,080 50 
Amount previously acknowledged... 28,578 86 
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OU CONDITION AND HXIGENCY. 


The Executive Committee beg to call the earnest attention of Church- 
men to the present state of the Work wherewith they are entrusted by 
the Board of Missions. 

After a careful examination of the whole matter by the Board at its 
last meeting, and a patient, thorough, and earnest discussion of the same in 
the Board, the Work of our Commission was not only warmly approved, 
and its continuance strongly urged, but, with remarkable unanimity, the 
enlargement of that work was declared to be in the highest degree expedi- 
ent, and the sum of FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS given as the min- 
imum, which ought to be contributed by the Parishes in the present year 
to this end. 

The Commission are engaged in the Sixth Year of labor hopefully, and 
will most gladly extend the sphere of their Work to the full extent of 
the Funds placed in their hands. That Work is most promising—never 
more so since it was commenced. It can be extended, with great prom- 
ise of the most beneficial results, almost indefinitely. While its value, so- 
cially, politically, and ecclesiastically is being made more apparent every 
day. Shall, then, this Work be vigorously prosecuted and greatly en- 
larged during the year ? The answer is with you, Reverend Fathers and 
Brethren beloved. The Commission will shrink from no labor, care or 
responsibility which properly belongs to them, But all their efforts will 
be futile, unless the Churches provide the necessary means. We dare 
not incur a Desr. More than two years fearful experience of the misery 
which it brings to all parties concerned, will prevent our doing this know- 
ingly. 

We have not and cannot appoint and send forth an Agent to stimulate 
the Clergy and Parishes to do their duty in the premises, from the heavy 
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cost (some four or five thousand dollars) which would thereby be in- 
curred, as compared with any additional amount of funds which might 
reasonably be expected to accrue. And so our reliance, under Gop, must 
be, as for the last two years in the main, on the spontaneous interest and 
liberality of Clergy and People. To the 269 Parishes who contributed 
to our Treasury last year, with their Rectors, we tender our grateful 
acknowledgments, and beg that they will repeat their favor during the 
present year. To the 800 (!) Parishes who turned a deaf ear to our ap- 
peals, we again address our earnest request for their sympathy and their 
alms. From the 65 Clerical members of the Board of Missions, Minis- 
ters of Parishes, who last year sent not one cent in aid of this Mission 
of their own founding, may we not hope to receive liberal offerings, and 
that speedily ? Thus far our receipts have been much smaller than we hoped 
for and anticipated. It will be a very great help to the Committee, if the 
Clergy will at once send them word saying whether or not a collection may 
be expected from their Parishes, and about what time in the year. Of all 
Churchmen—Bishops, Clergy, and Laity—we beg their prayers in our 
behalf, and in behalf of our Missionaries and Teachers; and especially 
in behalf of the Race, for whose spiritual and temporal welfare this Com- 
mission was instituted, “that the Word of the Lorp may have free course 
and be glorified.” 


HONORARY DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 


The Committee have nominated Honorary District Secretaries for the 
Eastern, Middle, and Western States, as follows: 


N. Encuanp— Maine, NV. Hampshire and Vermont...Rey. E. A. Renouf. 


. Massachusetts, Hastern District....... Rev. T. H. Fales. 

+ 3 Western District. ......Rev. A. Burgess, D.D. 

sf SERN OME el SIAR Ores gene ie oh Lae RE Rev. Emory H. Porter. 
LOT TSUN Oia, weraa asec gee bic, Seok ore Gee Rey. B. H. Paddock, D.D. 
DN CORE CG TE AO ALA ARS TRE AAO AH boc oS 38 Rev. Matson Meier-Smith, D.D. 
JEL OOICIEL A RUE eSATA AOE TI ON ee ARR NE Sle Rey. E. A. Washburn, D.D. 
BESDULSOUTO!. Soh ise cie hata retention ets Bh eee Reo Rey. John Scarborough. 
COMUNE NGE SRid oa pin SOA AA ono obd ah oso tS. Rey. John Brainerd, D.D. 
ONTO SAULT LIStPiCh etek setae acl ee ee eee Rey. J. H. Elliott. 

MEN OTERO District. sn ncclvoulslo tt ee Rey. Charles Breck, D.D. 

HLUGTLGUS Meret ete cay eu o8s) wie sd Uae fe 0 ANs os S/S TS OR Rey. Theodore N. Morrison, D.D. 


The duties of these District Secretaries may be summarily stated as 
follows :—First, By correspondence or personal intercourse, to bring dis- 
tinctly before every Rector or Minister of a Parish, in his District, 
the duty of contributing to the support of our work. Second, By em- 


ee 
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bracing every proper opportunity at meetings of the Clergy, at Mission- 
ary Associations or Conventions, of addressing both the Clergy and 
Laity on the subject. And, Third, By circulating the papers and doc- 
uments relating to their work, which may be prepared from time to time 
by the Commission. 

The Executive Committee will not doubt that these Secretaries will 
be cordially received as the duly-appointed representatives of the Board 
of Missions, and their efforts meet with a kindly appreciation and 
generous response from the Clergy and Parishes within their respective 
limits. 


CHARLESTON. 


Tue following encouraging items are from the Teachers of our High 


School in that city. Miss Jounsrone writes: 

“T am able to say that my scholars are progressing in their studies 
and seem anxious to be advanced to higher classes. J have had several 
new scholars this month, so that I may almost say, I have quite enough 
to do. They all look bright and cheerful as they greet me with their 
‘Good morning,’ and seem pleased to have me back after my severe ill- 
ness. There are several in the class whom I am anxious to promote, and 
hope to do so next month.” 

MISS C. DAWSON. 

“With the coming of the mild weather, our School has improved. 
Those who have been absent during the cold weather, detained by sick- 
ness or insufficient clothing, are returning daily. It was pleasant this 
morning to see the main room so well filled with bright, comfortable- 
looking children. 

“YT often wish that our friends North could visit us now and then, and 
see for themselves, what a noble work they have undertaken, and the 
importance of it, among these needy, neglected children. Some gentle- 
men from Canada visited us to-day and seemed a little surprised at find- 
ing the classes in as good order, and the children as ready in answering 
all questions put to them. Their replies, they thought, compared favor- 
ably with those of schools they had visited elsewhere. 

“Our pupils enjoy such visits, and it is quite amusing to watch their 
eager faces, all attention; each one desirous of being noticed, and doing 
very well when called on. Questions from the Bible especially delight 
them. Most of my scholars read nicely, and are members of Mr, Pren- 
tiss’ Bible Class. He is very kind to us, working among the children 
faithfully. He is so patient.” 

MISS C. V. HAMMOND, 

“ Hach month brings us some new pupils and deprives me of some of 

my old ones. Some of my best have left to go to work. With the new 
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ones, the great difficulty is to teach them how to apply themselves. In 
some cases they have attended other schools for a time, where they 
seem to have made progress mainly in reading and spelling. Notwith- 
standing all hindrances, however, success will in time crown all our 
efforts, for we have for our work willing hearts and ready hands.” 

MRS. E. R, ANCRUM. 

“My class has improved in every respect. The attendance is better, 
and the pupils are studying hard to be promoted. We had a visit from 
two Northern Gentlemen yesterday, who expressed themselves much 
pleased with the school and its exercises.” 

The Principal, Mrs. K. B. Savage, whose letters we usually prefer to 
publish entire, informs us that the number of scholars enrolled is but lit- 
tle short of 250, with an average attendance of 221. It will also be re- 
membered that this school contributes monthly towards its current 


expenses. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Treasurer of Home Missions to Colored People acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums from February 1st, 1871, to March 1st, 1871: 


CONNECTICUT. § Christ (Church en. .ceae 6 00 
Middletown —A. Recoil, a ROL Hoboken—Trinity Church......... 900 35 00 
‘are-House Point—St. Jobn’s..... 3 50 PENNSYLVANIA. 
Waterbury—St. John’s............ 25 00 Mahoney City—Church of Faith.. 2 85 
Westport—Christ Church.......... 5 00 Muney—St. James’ Church 4 %5 
oi aie ics ated Chestnut Hl... .s0.sens0dn sas 31 38 
Shurchee en cee ane 160 00 ae RES Ae pet ale f Thorn. : 
Dinah WOR irchie ee 100 00 298 50 Germantown—ft. Luke’s Church. 37 70 ‘6 68 
r Washington—Mrs. M. Taylor, for 
New York—B., Quarterly Instal- F d 
Peet tone canon: Raleigh ee sees 25 00 25 00 
of a Teacher...... 25 00 OHIO. 
“ St. Timothy’s Church. 17 00 Worthington—St. John’s Church.. 500 — 
: Church of the Trans- Newark—Trinity Church ......... 1150 16 50 
HOUTALLOMI asc cee 109 61 
Ly St. Anne’s Church, a . ny MICHIGAN, 
2 member............ 5 00 Union City—Grace Church....... 1 %5 ibe F§5) 
Saugerties—Trinity Church..... 23 68 
Pleasant Valley—St.Paul’s Church 100 181 24 Algonquin—St. Pec Ke a “fr 200 200 
CENTRAI. NEW YORK. IOWA. 
Fairfield—Mrs. J. Smith.......... 5 67 5 OT) Sanesvitie— Mey seats ne ee 1 00 1 00 
LONG ISLAND. Ba at 
slip—St. Mark’s Church......... 600 600  Nashotah--St. Sylvanus’ Parish... 28 25 28 25 
WESTERN NEW YORK. ALABAMA. 
i arras Michael’s Church... 14 15 FE DICE IOMD nae oc cohoe CaSO etc 1 00 1 00 
yde— ohn’ siChurchyy sees 6 91 D 
Lewiston—St. Paul's Church tsses- 3 49 Be nie Ea 
Worthington—Zion............... 10 00 3455 Pendleton—St. Paul’s Church..... 212) S2ai2 
NEW JERSEY. evant ee 
ROA Oban ge chnnch ot vith Winchester—Trinity Church...... 550 5 50 
Holy Commu- $720 76 
MLO Nets 10 00 revi 
Newarmenieinien Chacch” wade Amount previously acknowledged.. 4,027 83 
LOMA renter oh ise oeercice 10 00 f Noh ee EON A aA Shu ats $4,748 59 


SUPPLIES :—100 prayer-books from Messrs. Pott & Amery; 1 small box of clothing (source 
unknown); 1 package do., through Rey. Dr, Twing, 


swusieemns 


—— 


